








© Industrial gunners—not men from Mars—are these shot-blasting operators in an Emeryville, Calif., factory. 








AN AMPHIBIOUS SURPRISE PARTY 


Here is something even Jules Verne didn’t 
think of .. . An iron monster, as thoroughly 
at home in the water as it is on land. 
Many a stout fighting heart owes his life 


to the LVT WATER BUFFALO, designed 








and built by Food Machinery Corporation 
of San Jose, California. 

Surely you will understand our pride in 
so many War Production leaders having 


chosen VICTOR welding equipment. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


844 FOLSOM STREET 
SAN 


FRANCISCO 7 
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Superex combination insulation being 
installed by Western Asbestos Co. on a 
35,000 K. W. turbine at Oleum Steam 
Plant No. 2 of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. This combination construction of 
Johns-Manville Superex and 85% Mag- 
nesia provides a material of high heat re- 
sistance and exceptional insulating value. 


SPECIALISTS IN PRECISE INSULATION 


(a 


From engineering to application, Western Asbestos has 
established a notable industrial insulation record 


36 years experience, the use of highest grade materials, 
craftsmanship in application ... these are the qualities 
which have made Western Asbestos Co. aleading choice 
in the insulation field. Back of these qualities of our own 
Organization is the research and experience of Johns- 
Manville...85 years of it...in every conceivable type of 
insulation work. These are a few of the reasons why 


Western Asbestos can design and install insulation ap- 
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plications for any job...from minus 400° to 2600°F... 
with utmost speed, precision and economy. Your in- 
sulation requirements can be accurately determined 


by a survey our representative will be glad to make. 





Contractors and Distributors for Johns-Manville Corporation 


WESTERN ASBESTOS CO. 
Cnginsends and Contractors 
675 TOWNSEND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
OAKLAND « RICHMOND: SACRAMENTO 











HERE’S A '4-TON 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BABY 


HEREVER electric hoists keep mass produc- 
Wii. lines moving, the Lo-Hed )4-Ton is 
piling up performance records. Its ability to 
operate at capacity means scores of extra full 
load lifts a day for days on end without pam- 
pering . . . without service interruptions. 

The Lo-Hed 14-Ton Hoist can’t be compared 
with ordinary hoists of the same rated capacity, 
for the Lo-Hed is heavy duty in all respects. 
It is quality-built with the necessary weight* 
and strength for steady,“big hoist” performance. 
Heavy duty hoist and crane type motor with 
high starting torque. Sturdy spur gearing. Ball 
bearings. Shock-proof trolley. Heavy duty push 
button station and steel pull cable. Positive, au- 
tomatic braking. Streamlined, dust-proof design 
... and many more features. 

If you’re looking for reliability and low main- 
tenance in a }4-ton hoist, Lo-Hed is today’s 
answer to tomorrow’s requirements. It'll help 
keep your production up without a letdown! 
Write for new descriptive folder today. 


The \/44-Ton Lo-Hed is offered with or without a trolley. 


*195 lbs. for bolt suspension, 225 lbs. for plain trolley type. 


Lo-Hed Representatives in Western, Northwestern and Mountain” 


States: 


DENVER 4, Colorado . . . Murray Sales Company, 18 Wazee Market 
LOS ANGELES 15, California . W. T. Billard Co., 536 W. Washington Bivd. 
- . « «. F.E. Bennett, 332 N. W. 6th Avenue 

U . .  Riter Engineering Co., 314 Kearns Bidg. 

SAN FRANCISCO 10, California . . . Burt-Kline Co., 2415 17th Street 


Copyright, 1945, American Engineering Company 


LO-HED Za HOIST 


There’s a Balanced Lo-Hed Electric Hoist up to 


12 tons capacity for every purpose, adaptable 
for operation on any monorail system. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2426 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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A Sad Lesson 


OU CAN'T take chances with a rattlesnake until it is dead. 
That is the lesson of the German pre-Christmas offensive 
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may seem, for after all the whole is only the sum of its parts. 


Obviously we are facing a nation more experienced in war than 
we are. Although we are more experienced in mass production than 
the Germans, and to a still greater extent than the Japanese, their 
experience with the utilization of output for waging war, and par- 
ticularly with the use of manpower for that purpose, runs over a 
much longer span of years. Therefore we must surpass them with 
the utilization of intelligence, which has so wonderfully flowered 
under our heritage of freedom. 


It does not mean that our postwar planning must be shelved or Labor and the Industrial West . . . 62-63 
forgotten ; it is entirely right to be foresighted regarding the neces- The Western Outlook—News and Statistics 64-65 
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Cooperative Effort 


™ HE LEADING article in this issue, “Congressional Situation 
* Endangers the West’s Future,” presents a situation so serious 
in its implications for the West that we took the trouble to send 
out advance proofs of the main portion of it to as many of our 
readers as time and labor shortage would permit (yes, editorial 
offices have labor shortages, too). 


Making sure that the industrial future of the West is adequately 
| protected at Washington involves, first of all, sufficient Western 
| _ representation on the key committees in Congress, but it does not 

stop there. The various administrative agencies must be dealt with 
also, and for that work as well as for Congressional contact indus- 
try should make full utilization of the services of the Washington 
representatives of the various Western chambers of commerce, who 
are possessed of both a Western viewpoint and Washington 
experience. 

It is a cooperative effort all the way along, and the meeting of 
the new Western Regional Council at Salt Lake City in February 
can well be the cccasion for reaching a general Western under- 
standing on this matter. When people learn that they must work 
together and can work together, the rest is easy. 

The time is coming when industry will regard it as customary 
; procedure to hold consultative sessions with its congressional rep- 

resentatives when they are home from Washington, and to maintain 
regular contact with them at the national capital. The latter is 
already being done to a considerable extent through the represen- 
tatives of Western chambers of commerce. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


® Repair work for the navy is daily becoming 
more important in the industrial production 
picture on the Pacific Coast. Already some 
shipyards are being converted to repair bases, 
while manufacturing plants of all kinds are 
filling up with navy repair jobs. The cover 
picture shows shot blasting operations at the 
Westinghouse plant at Emeryville. 
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"We pul a Stop 
to Powex Pauses” 


@ TROUBLED WITH A PLANT DRIVE that slips or jerks? 


That slipping drive causes interruption in the flow of 










— 


power to equipment... ‘power pauses” that mount up to peerre 
a considerable loss at the end of the day. You can stop the . f : 
power pauses with positive Baldwin-Rex Roller chain belts. ey i 
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@ THIS PLANT doesn’t worry about 
power pauses. The sturdy triple-strand 
Baldwin-Rex Roller chain belt transmits 
all the power. There’s no slippage to 
waste power and step up costs. They’re 
strong, too. They don’t take time out for 
frequent repairs and adjustments. Once 
installed, they stay on the job. . . oper- 
ating quietly and efficiently. 


3] AS THIS DIAGRAM of the drive indicates, 
Baldwin-Rex Roller chain belts are not depend- 
ent on set distances between centers for effective 
operation... they run slack and do not depend 
on tension for proper operation. They are easy 
to install and, as they are not installed under 
tension, there is no pre-load to shorten bearing 
life. Baldwin-Rex chains are not affected by dust . © 
and grease and are highly shock absorbent. 


For catalogs on Baldwin-Rex Roller chain belts or com- 
petent information on your specific drive problems, write 
BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH Division of CHAIN BELT 
COMPANY, 352 Plainfield Street, Springfield 2, Mass., 


or call your local Baldwin-Rex representative. 


"REX ROLLER CHAIN BELTS 


Baldwin-Duckworth Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts . Rex Chain Belt and Transmission Division, Rex Conveyor and Process Equipment Division, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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MOT-0O-TROL—provides an efficient means for precision control 
of auxiliary motors. A single, handy control station governs all 
functions—starting; smooth, rapid acceleration to a pre-set 
speed; speed changes; and the application of dynamic braking 
for quick stops and reverses. 











IGNITRON RECTIFIER—is a revolutionary Westinghouse de- 
velopment for more efficient power conversion. Its high short- 
time overload capacity makes it particularly suited for steel 
mill applications. Sustained operation at high efficiency, for 
light or heavy loads, is a characteristic of its construction. 


Westi 


t PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 





ighouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Want greater production efficiency? Here’s a tip— 
for greater power, for precision control, use electronics. 
Westinghouse is ready with timesaving, moneysaving 
electronic devices, specifically designed for steel mill 
applications. Here are three examples—Westinghouse 


developments already proved in use: 





ELECTRONIC ARC FURNACE REGULATOR— is one of the latest 
Westinghouse electronic developments. It has no moving or 
vibrating parts, and uses standard electronic units. Since tubes 
provide the dual function of control and rectification, it elimi- 
nates the necessity for providing d-c for the electrode motors. 
It assures exceptionally smooth operation. 


* * * 


These electronic tools are representative of the 
many electrical solutions Westinghouse has success- 
fully applied to the complex problems of steel mill 
production. Each development—each application 
represents specialized engineering co-operation with 
the individual customer. When you need this type of 
assistance, your nearest Westinghouse representative 
will be glad to serve you. Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Company, Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-94648 
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Things Worth Knowing about 


CYCOL T 


STEAM CYLINDER OILS 





I. TOP QUALITY 











£ 
All base stocks refined from 5 
100% Pennsylvania crude. | 
7 
2. FULL RANGE | 
of viscosities and types, compounded | 
and straight mineral. 





3. PROMPT DELIVERY 


from ample stocks, conveniently 
located near your plant. | 


Whatever your lubrication problem—under what- 
ever conditions of temperature and wetness your 
steam equipment operates—there’s an Associated 
CYCOL Steam Cylinder Oil that offers the right 


solution. Let your Associated Lubrication Engineer 
advise you on types and grades, and arrange for 
prompt delivery. 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
Listen to Associated Basketball Sportcasts 
SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE die 
on 


REMEMBER: VICTORY STILL DEPENDS ON YOU 
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When you get the “green light” for peacetime 
production you'll need action . . . fast! Tools and 
equipment to bring your product to market ahead 

of competition will be in heavy demand by every 


THE RUSH FOR NEW MARKETS.... manufacturer. 


THE RUSH FOR NEW PRODUCTS.. 


There’s a logical first step you should take now 
to assure yourself of getting the tools you know 
you'll need when the war job is done. Without in 
any way disrupting today’s production for war, you 
can make practical plans and take action now toward 
building new products... new jobs...and new mar- 


\ 
—" kets for tomorrow. 
\ \' ; Foresighted analysis of your tool requirements will 
ln SS . enable you to “reserve” your needs... will enable your 
\ “GO distributor to supply you quicker when the “Reconversion 
= a ee Rush” begins. Estimate your reconversion electric tool 





needs and order them now from your Thor distributor so 
he can protect you on “first-come, first-served” delivery. 
To facilitate your planning, send for the free Thor Tool 


Estimate sheet that will help you analyze your 
requirements in terms of the jobs you'll need to do. 


Thor 
Portable Electric Tools 
speed all jobs 


= 
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To insure future profit? 

for your Company you 

~ must keep posted on 

ent market develop- 
ments today. 
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WE SURE BLESSED THAT ENGINE... 


Written into the endless saga 

of the sea is the story of the 

S.S. James G. Maguire, Liberty 

Ship. Her supreme test, decreed 
as it is for all ships, haamuaal East of the New Hebrides. 
There, alone in the loneliest of all oceans, she met her 
deadly adversary, a surfaced enemy submarine. 

All who manned the S. S. James G. Maguire knew life 
depended upon the mute, impersonal machinery deep 
in her hull. Could a ship rated at 11 knots outdistance 
an enemy submarine of unknown speed? Suddenly, then, 
that lifeless metal and power became meaningful, vital, 

For two grim hours the ship fought for her right to 
survive—and surviye she did, Plus performance of her 
engine won the race and the sub was lost far astern. 

There was talk that nightin the engine room; reverent 
talk of superb seamanship and how a 2500-hp Hendy 


HENDY PRODUCTS 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION ¢ Steam Turbines, Turbo-generators, 
Diesels, Gears, Valves and Gates, Dredges, Mining Machinery 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION © Mofors ond Generators 
ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 
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engine with safety valves screwed down and throttle 
wide open had driven the S. S. James G. Maguire at the 

“impossible” speed of 15 knots, four knots more than 
her rating. She had set' her own pace. This they knew 
for sure when she docked at the end of her New Heb- 
rides-Chile run. Five days had been cut from the previous 
Liberty record. 

Often and boldly men bless machinery that does much 
more than its specifications promise. The history of 
Hendy reveals many examples of this emphasis on ulti- 
mate quality—a prideful history of plus value jobs. 

And today, under the limitless demands of war, each 
Hendy plus value product —whether Crocker-Wheeler 


_ generators or motors, Hendy Diesels, steam turbines, 


turbo-generating plants, or reduction gears —is proving 
it will always deliver its emergency reserve. 

Hendy engineers are available to help you personally 
whenever your plans include precision power equip- 
ment for the mechanical, electrical or hydraulic fields. 
Inquire at your nearest Hendy office. 


rosnus MMR, 205 works 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 
Branch Offices: BOSTON > BUFFALO » CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES + WASHINGTON 














































































































By the clock in your office, nine sec- 
onds out of every business minute are 
disappearing into thin air. 

Nine seconds wasted in preparing to 
fill out business forms, in inserting and 
removing carbons, in following a sys- 
tem unequal to the complexity of war 
times, are costing American industry 
millions of dollars each year. 


Your business forms can be tailored 
to the times. They can function as a 
system. They can reduce confusion, 
cut down paper work, issue clear-cut 





instructions to all departments. They 
can be custom-built to your own busi- 
ness. Or they can follow grooves long 
worn too deep, as expenses mount. 


The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name—forming the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. They 
offer you an unequaled fund of ex- 
perience for the study, design and 
printing of every business form. Here 
are consultants in your own line of 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


\n Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
National Sales Book Co., Ltd., Montreal; Western Sales Book Co., Lid., 


Winnipeg and Vancouver 














business who speak the language of 
imagination and common sense. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., serves 
the small wayside store, or the corpora- 
tion and its far-flung branches. It can 
put business form engineering to work 
for you now. It can stretch out each 
day’s minute to sixty seconds! For in- 
formation and a start toward greater 
business efficiency, get in touch today 
with the headquarters office. Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, 


New York. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY H.W. AYER 
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SEATTLE4 - 417-9th Ave., So. Phone MAin 0062 





FOUR BIG PRECISION GEAR 

MAKING PLANTS. A WEST- 

ERN INDUSTRY FOR WESTERN 
NEEDS 


You'll be surprised at the service 
available at PACIFIC-WESTERN. De- 
spite the fact that huge war orders 
for ship, plane and armament gears * 
roll through the plants, we can still 
fit in commercial orders. 


Mines, lumber companies, contrac- 
tors, farmers, have come to us for 
gears to keep them running. We met. 
their needs. 


We have a war to win—but a 
domestic machine to maintain as 
well. Bring in your gear problems to 
PACIFIC-WESTERN. Our engineers will 
gladly check your designs. Our pro- 
duction men will help you get de- 
livery . . . quick! 
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—-PACIFLC | 
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% x% ARMY WAREHOUSES with 2,304 flat top roof trusses prefabricated and erected by Timber Structures, Inc. In all, 
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12 warehouses (200'x 800’) were erected by a crew of from 50 to 75 men at an average time of 5 days per warehouse. 


ERECTION IS IMPORTANT 


ee BUILD WITH TIMBER STRUCTURES 


The final test of Timber Structures 
service to contractors, engineers and 
architects is the efficiency with which 
buildings can be erected. All along 
the line, from first blueprints, through 
plant prefabrication, inspection, 
assembly and shipment to jobsite, 
every step must be coordinated so 
that erection requires a minimum of 
time, machinery and manpower. How 
well this is achieved is illustrated by 
these typical examples: 

1. Foran aircraft hangar, an 85’ boom 
mounted on Categpillar traction 
was the only erection equipment 
needed for putting seven 162’ glued 
laminated roof trusses in place. 


14 


2. A shipyard mold loft 240’x 130’ 
was erected in its entirety in four 
8-hour shifts. 

3. Working hundreds of miles from 
civilization, a 420’ permanent tim- 
ber bridge was erected on the 
Alaska Highway with efficiency 
and dispatch. 

Key erection men are available from 

Timber Structures if desired. They 

are thoroughly familiar with erection 


nginecring in. Weve. 


procedure for all types of buildings. 
Erection is but one feature of 
our “‘Engineering in Wood"’ policy. 
Others are research, design, engineer- 
ing, prefabrication, inspection, trans- 
portation. All are responsible for 
the construction speed, economy, 
strength and permanence of roof trus- 
ses and other items furnished by us. 
We invite inquiries as to work per- 
formed and as to our ability to serve 
you in timber and allied structural 
materials. Write for literature. 


MB 
Sak 
STRUCTURES 


Portland 8, Oregon 
Seattle, Eugene, San Francisco, New York, Trenton 
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Paul Revere typified the free American. 

He struck many a good blow for independence 
and earned the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. But most 
important of all, he produced for his country. 

There was desperate need for gunpowder. With 
the Government, Paul Revere built two mills for its 
manufacture. There was desperate need for cannon. 
So Paul Revere turned his peacetime skill with metals 
to war production. And the cannon he cast helped 
mightily to win the final victory. 

Today Paul Revere rides again. As he did, all 
industry is proving that the creative power of free 
men is an invincible weapon. Here, at the business 
which he founded, history is repeating itself. New 
plants have risen once again for the production of 
victory-making equipment. We are providing the 
Army with millions of pounds of Revere alloys for 


Paul Revere rides again 


use in ammunition, trucks, tanks, planes, ordnance... 

Because copper affects the life of every citizen 
in a thousand unseen ways, Paul Revere’s business 
became an integral part of American life more than 
140 years ago. Today, it continues to be an essential 
force, and many of its achievements are revolutionary. 
Tomorrow, once victory is won, its resources and 
abilities, and above all, the far-reaching spirit of 
Paul Revere, will be on instant call to the needs of 
the nation, and of the industries to which the nation 
looks for health, progress and security. 

Many of our wartime developments may mean 
reduced costs or improved performance in your post- 
war products. If you are interested in the uses of 
brass, copper, copper alloys, or the new light metals, 
simply write to Revere Executive Offices, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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iil the naked eye that the 
Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 
stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray of sound economics and 
other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a “high level” market for postwar products. 
Meanwhile, putting over Payroll Savings 
Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 








lationship between management and labor. 

To working America the Payroll Savings 
Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through this systematic “invest- 
ment in victory,” homes, education for 
their children and nest eggs for their old 
age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


WESTERN 
503 Market Street 


INDUSTRY 


San Francisco 5, California 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENT 


CALADIUM 
ON ASPHALT 
is 
BLEED-PROOF 


CHECK THESE CALADIUM FEATURES! 
~ COVERS ALL SURFACES, INCLUDING ASPHALT 


 BLEED-PROOF 


~ REMARKABLE SUN HEAT DEFLECTION 


GREAT DURABILITY 

AMAZING HIDING POWER 

EASILY APPLIED—BRUSH OR SPRAY 
CHOICE OF DECORATIVE COLORS 
FLAT OR GLOSSY FINISH 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
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One of the most outstanding advantages of 
Caladium is its positive coverage of asphalt 
and other bituminous surfaces without 
“bleed thru”. You can use Caladium for 
ALL surfaces.. concrete, brick, metal, 
wood, roofing paper, composition board; 
etc. You can use it on any type of painted 
surface and wherever any other kind of paint 


could be used, including aluminum paint. 


Caladium sets a new high in liquid insula- 
tion. Hot weather and blistering sun rays 
that create surface destruction and high in- 
side temperatures are materially reduced by 





in PAINT 


painting with Caladium. This new liquid 
insulation blocks out shimmering heat with 
amazing efficiency. 
Caladium provides a super-tough, flexible 
coating that assures greater weather resist- 
ance and longer protection. Applied by 
brush or spray, Caladium dries rapidly to a 
smooth, even finish. 
To meet increasing demands more ade- 
quately, additional stocks of Caladium are 
now available 


PREMIER OIL & LEAD WORKS 


3950 MEDFORD STREET, LOS ANGELES 33, CALIFORNIA 
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This Fruehauf Trailer 
is replacing 5 trucks 
and 4 drivers. The trac- 
tor was converted from 
a truck which had been 
retired from service. 


” The truck shortage 
created by the War 
was a serious problem 
for the delivery depart- 
ment of Van De Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers. 135 stores in Los 
Angeles and 25 in Seattle had to be stocked 
daily with fresh products —and quickly. 


New trucks were not to be had. They 
called upon the transportion engineers of 
the Fruehauf Trailer Company for help. 
Two trucks which had been retired from 
service were converted to tractors for haul- 
ing two Fruehauf Full-Automatic Trailers 
of standard design. 


Each of these Trailers is now doing the 
work of five trucks, with only one driver. 








Eight out of ten drivers have been made 
available for other service. Maintenance of 
truck power plants has been reduced 80%. 

This conversion from truck to Trailer 
transportation also saved rubber. Tires 
were salvaged from the old equipment, and 
of the 66 which were available, only 28 
have been put into service. 

In 28 months of daily service Van De Kamp’s 
have never had a breakdown or missed a trip. 

Ask your nearest Fruehauf branch office 
to study your transportation problem. They 
will gladly give you the 
benefit of their wide ex- 
perience in overcoming 





similar problems for 
others. 
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FRUEHAUF 





World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY [iggy 


Western Manufacturing Plant—Los Angeles 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FRUEHAUF 
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Truck-Trailer Transport is Doing an Essentia! Job for all America 
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Today, steel castings 
play an important 
role in ships at sea...in planes that travel the 
stratosphere ...in tanks and guns ashore. Tomor- 
row...they’'ll be serving a thousand-and-one civil- 
ian needs. The shape of many things to come will 
be determined by the castings that produce them. 
As in the past, quality steel castings will come 


from Warman! 


Warman provides a complete service on all castable steels, 
including all the carbon steels, low alloys, corrosion and 
heat resistant steels and special purpose engineering steels. 


\ \ 





\ \ 
\ CMA 
\ \ 
\ STEEL CASTING COMPANY \ 
\ Specialists on Steel Casting for over 32 years \ 


6100 SOUTH BOYLE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 
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FUEL 
FIGHTS! 


Save it with 





Johns-Manville 


INSULATIONS 


A THE RIGHT are shown three widely 
used Johns-Manville Insulating Materi- 
als—three of many such materials in the 
complete J-M line that are saving important 
quantities of “fighting fuel” in thousands 
of power plants today. 


Every insulating requirement of a power- 
generating plant can be efficiently and econ- 
, omically filled with one or more of the many 
J-M Insulations. These insulations are “u 
result of Johns-Manville’s 85 years’ experi- 
ence in solving every conceivable type of in- 
sulation problem. It will pay you to use them 
wherever possible. For more information 
write: Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th St 
New York 16, N. Y. sap 








J-M Insulating Fire Brick 
ing from 1600° F. to 2600° F. Made of a high-quality re- 
fractory clay. Has a uniform, 
Furnished in standard fire-brick sizes, shapes. 


New Insulating Fireblok—To speed application and thus 
save many hours’ down-time, 
Insulating Fireblok. This insu 
Fire Brick only in size, being about 5 times larger. 






J-M Superex Blocks— 
Most widely used block in- 
sulation for temperatures 
from 600° to 1900° F. Low 
thermal conductivity, light 
weight. Flat and curved 
blocks in thicknesses of 
1” to 4”. Also in pipe cov- 
ering form. 















—Seven types with limits rang- 


controlled pore structure. 








J-M makes available four new 
lation differs from Insulating 








Johns-Manville 


INDUSTRIAL 


FOR EVERY 


PRODUCTS 


TEMPERATUR 


INSULATIONS 
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Industry and Politics 


Politics long has been referred to as a 
“great game,’ but with the recent emer- 
gence of the government as the most im- 
portant financial and economic {actor in 
industrial life, it may now properly be 
called the national game. Consequently, if 
industry in the West continues to confine 
its participation to making campaign con- 
tributions and putting up sporadic fights 
on matters in which it is immediately and 
directly interested, it will never win any 
games. How to play the game effectively 
as well as fairly, by seeing that Western 
representatives in Congress are placed on 
important committees and that they under- 
stand the industrial problems of the West, 
is told in this issue (pages 23-27). 


Economical Incentives 

If employees can be made cost-conscious 
as well as volume-conscious, that’s really 
something. Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation have done that with their su- 
pervisors at the Vultee Field plant at 
Downey, Caiiiornia, and two of their in- 
dustrial engineers tell the story in this 
issue of Western Industry (pages 28-30). 
It is a matter oi carefully setting up stand- 
ards and measuring sticks for costs before 
fixing an incentive rate. 


Production Accomplishments 


Too bad that space limitations do not 
permit us to tell more of the outstanding 
production stories trom Western war 
plants. Not only are they interesting in 
themselves, but also they are significant of 
how Western manufacturers may be able to 
compete in surprising fashion with long- 
established Eastern firms after the war. 
What the Pacific Screw Products organiza- 
tion have been able to accomplish with 
automatic screw machines (pages 31-32) 
is a good example. 


Will Solve Itself 

Railroad revenue figures (pages 33-36) 
show that if the Western railroads could 
hold their present traffic volume after the 
war they could, without harm to them- 
selves, reduce freight rates to encourage 
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the development of industry in the West. 
The corollary to this proposition is that 
reducing the rates would encourage vol- 
ume, and the final installment of our article 
on the railroad freight rate situation indi- 
cates that probably the railroads themselves 
will take the initiative after the war in 
making suitable adjustments. For railroads 
that are overcapitalized it will not be too 
easy a matter, but they will have to find the 
answer themselves. 


Postwar Preview 

Senator McCarran failed to get much 
sympathy for his “freeze the East” proposal 
when he got out to the Pacific Coast in 
November and interviewed business rep- 
resentatives (pages 58, 59), but a good 
bird's-eye view of postwar prospects in re- 
gard to metals, shipbuilding, and other 
things was presented. 


Promotions and Pay Boosts 

Some of the discussion that came up at 
the Pacific Northwest Personnel Manage- 
ment Conference about the need for care- 
ful study of salary advances and choices for 
promotion was reported in our December 
issue. An example of a practical method for 
canvassing the plant for information on 
which to make such decisions appears in 
this issue (page 38). 


Keeping Trucks Busy 

As industrial truck fleets get larger and 
more numerous, supervision of operations 
becomes necessary in order to prevent idle 
time. Boeing have worked out this problem 
very successfully at the main plant in Seat- 
tle (pages 52-53) and some of the details 
of their plan may be successfully applied 
to smaller operations. 


One World; One Water 


When we think of Wendell Willkie’s 
“one world” it is usually our relations with 
other continents that we have in mind, but 
right here in the West, on our southern 
boundary, we have a problem with Mexico 
over Colorado River water (pages 44-46) 
that is going to give us plenty of oppor- 
tunity to work out an amicable and satis- 
factory adjustment. 
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More Safety; More Manpower 

The direct relation of safety to man- 
power supply is being stressed by the 
Committee for Conservation of Manpower 
in War Industries, which is putting on a 
special safety drive in the next few weeks 
(page 36) . Older employees are not neces- 
sarily more difficult to educate in safety 
measures, it has been found by the Oregon 
Industrial Accident Commission (page 
61). In their safety schools old-time log- 
gers, for example, have responded very 
well. 


Economy in Welding 

Out of the mass of experience in weld- 
ing being accumulated in West Coast ship- 
building jobs, many valuable ideas are now 
being sifted. Among them is the value of 
reducing welding sizes (pages 40, 42), 
which has resulted in a change from large- 
sized intermittent fillet welds closely spaced 
to continuous fillet welds of reduced size. 
It also has been found that automatic weld- 
ing is efficient and economical only in sub- 
assembly work. Another experience in 
welding is reported on page 56. 


A Continuous Task 

Events in Europe may be pushing the 
end of the war further off, but the task of 
postwar preparations will have to go on, 
just the same, and the cities in the Pacific 
Northwest are taking the job very seri- 
ously. Portland is adding to its postwar 
staff (pages 47-49) and also from that city 
comes the interesting news that aluminum 
is now being used for irrigation pipe. 


Basic Labor Policy 

Because the “‘basic steel” decision of the 
National War Labor Board of November 
25, 1944 can be expected to become na- 
tional wage policy for industry in general, 
the San Francisco Employers’ Council have 
issued an illuminating analysis of the deci- 
sion and its implications (pages 62-63), 
covering the general wage adjustment situ- 
ation, military severance pay, guaranteed 
annual wage, vacations, dismissal or sever- 
ance pay, sick leave, night shift differen- 
tials, holidays, geographical wage differ- 
entials, maintenance of membership and 
check-off. 
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Water-white oil for the Magnaflux inspection of steel parts 


BATH OF OIL AND 

MAGNAFLUX POWDER 

1 TO 2% POUNDS OF POWDER TO 
10 GALLONS STANDARD BASE OIL C 


APPLICATION OF LONGITUDINAL 
ELECTRIC CURRENT AND 
CIRCULAR ELECTRIC CURRENT 

CREATES MAGNETIC FIELDS 

















CRACK PRODUCES LEAKAGE IN FIELD WHICH ATTRACTS AND ) 

HOLDS MAGNETIC PARTICLES OF POWDER, INDICATING DEFECTS. 

DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATES THE MAGNAFLUX WET METHOD OF 
STEEL INSPECTION 


When employing the Magnaflux wet method of inspec- 
tion to detect surface and sub-surface cracks and 
other defects in steel, Standard Base Oil C is rec- 
ommended by the Magnaflux Corporation as the carrier 
for the Magnaflux paste and also, as the rinse. 

It is used in both the continuous system—the part 
magnetized while immersed—and the residual system 
—the bath flowed over the part after magnetizing. 
Standard Base 0il C is a clear, neutral oil so con- 
pletely refined that it is water-white in color. All 
objectionable odors have been removed. It is uni- 
form and always the same. 

With all residues removed, Standard Base 0il C does 
not leave an oily film on parts. It evaporates read- 
ily, leaving a distinct powder pattern at defects. 
A minimum amount of mixing is necessary to suspend 
either black Magnaflux Paste No. 7 or red Paste No. 
9 in Standard Base 0il C. Most operators use 10 gal- 
lons with one to two and a half pounds of paste. 


Medium-volatility solvent for general metal cleaning 


Standard Thinner No. 325 has solved for many oper- 
ators the problem of efficiently cleaning machin- 
ery, motors and metal parts of all types. It is 
water-white—a straight run, uncompounded product 
made from the heart-cut of selected crude stocks— 
and has an economical evaporation rate. 

It is especially suitable for cleaning precision 
parts where slow final evaporation retards produc- 
tion. Standard Thinner No. 325 has a faster final 
dry than most solvents generally used for this pur- 
pose, yet is as safe as slower drying solvents 
since its flash point is over 100°F. 

Standard Thinner No. 325 is but one of a complete 
line of petroleum solvents meeting the specific 
needs of practically every industry. 

Stocks are limited today. So it is doubly important 
to select the correct solvent for each application 
to obtain maximum efficiency and conserve supplies. 


CHART SHOWS EVAPORATION RATE OF STANDARD THINNERS. 
5 GRAM SAMPLES IN OPEN DISHES. ROOM TEMPERATURE 72-74°F 


Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert help — make your mainte- 
nance jcb easier. Call your Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 
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- CONGRESSIONAL SITUATION 
ENDANGERS WEST’S FUTURE 


Prompt Action Vital to Break East and South's Grip on Key Committees 
Which Make the Decisions that Will Shape West's Industrial Destiny 


(As outlined to Western Industry by William G. Herron) 


HE WEST is in imminent danger of 

locking its barn door after its best 

horse has been stolen. Right now the 

West as a whole doesn’t know that the 

wm horse has any particular value, although 
here and there a few people realize it. 

But a few months from now, unless 

prompt and vigorous action is taken before- 

hand, the West will eye the empty stable 

sadly when the big things come up for 

decision at Washington that most vitally 

affect the West’s future, such as the dis- 

posal of the big war plants, the light metal 

and steel questions, the merchant marine 

policy, the Far East export situation, the 

Colorado River treaty with Mexico. 

The name of this horse is Influence In 

Congress. It is entitled to such a name, be- 

cause a few senators and congressmen can 














do more in five minutes to change the 
future life of both Western industry col- 
lectively and its individual business enter- 
prises than industry can do for itself in 
years. 

Although most industrialists in the West 
are unaware of any danger, a few leaders 
in industry and some of the managers of 
the chambers of Commerce are alert and 
active. A general awakening would add 
great momentum to the efforts they have 
already initiated. 

With Congress resides power to levy or 
remove destructive or burdensome taxes, 
to provide for disposal of steel mills, alu- 
minum and magnesium factories, ship- 
yards and aircraft assembly plants, to ap- 
prove or disapprove economic deals with 
other countries that the White House or the 


State Department have engineered. This 
power can nullify overnight the indiv idual 
planning by private industry for either its 
present situation or its postwar outlook. 

Industry is prone to say to itself, “the 
election is over, thank heaven. Now we 
can attend to our own business and forget 
politics and politicians for another four 
years. 

Right here is where industry makes its 
big mistake. These neglected local, state, 
and national policical leaders of both 
parties are more important to it than the 
board of directors who decide company 
policy, the banks that lend them money or 
the individual firms or small groups that 
dominate single industries. 

These politicians are actually a part of 
business, because the federal administra- 


® The Rules Committee, which cracks the whip over the House, is an all-eastern huddle, but there are two chances to break in right 
now, with two vacancies, Democratic in Texas and Republican in New York, to be filled. Will the West seize this golden opportunity? 


NEBRASKA 











© HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. Over half the country not represented. 
California's two men have to do the whole job for the other ten Western states. 


Members ranked in order of seniority in each party 


DEMOCRATS Rhode Island (Forand) Ohio (Jenkins) 

No. Carolina (Doughton, ch.) Wisconsin (Wasielowski) California (Gearhart) 
Tennessee (Cooper) Louisiana (Maloney) Kansas (Carlson) 
Michigan (Dingell) Pennsylvanta (Eberharter) Pennsylvania (Simpson) 
Virginia (Robertson) California (King) New Jersey (Kean) 
Texas (West) REPUBLICANS VACANCIES 

Kentucky (Gregory) Minnesota (Knutson) Oklahoma (Dem.) 
Georgia (Camp) New York (Reed) Massachusetts (Rep.) 
New York (Lynch) Michigan (Woodruff) Illinois (Rep.) 


tion, with its many departments and agen- 
cies, is the dominating influence in busi- a 
ness today. The war has made it the out- fe ay ~~~. 
standing financial and economic power of a 
the country, and the members of Congress, 


far more than the President himself, are ies 

the connecting link between this central- eax 

ized authority and the grass roots of local inte 
business and industry. Their votes decide M404 8 


whether or not private industry may get a ge 
fair break, and what is of more importance 








NEBRASKA 


RANSAS 


important three of the House of Represen- 
tatives are typical? Here are the facts: 

Committee on Rules. As dominating in 
the House as Franklin Roosevelt and Har- 
ry Hopkins are at the White House, yet 
only one state west of the Mississippi is 
represented. This state is Missouri. A solid 
block of 22 states, covering two-thirds of 
the area of the United States, are not rep- 
resented! 

Ways and Means. Raises the money, so 
it initiates the entire tax program. Only 
six members from west of the Mississippi 
out of a total of 25 to represent two-thirds 
of the total area of the United States. Of 
these six, two members from California 
must represent all the eleven Western 
states, as the other ten have no one on the 
committee. Taxation without representa- 
tion! 

Ap pro priations. Recommends where and 
how the government's money will be spent. 
Out of 43 members, the Far West has only 
three, just having lost two in the Novem- 
ber election. 

And on the important committee of 
Banking and Currency, which passes upon 
legislation involving our banks and finan- 
cial policies affecting our entire future de- 
velopment, out of 26 members only one 
from the Far West carries over to the new 
Congress, with three vacancies to be filled. 


me 


wise 
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to the West, whether the voice of the West ‘ <= 





will be heard in Washington. ie Pe eS 
But why is the West’s most valuable = Sek 
horse about to be stolen just now, any ~~, 3 


more than at any other time? First of all, 
the 78th Congress which has shouldered 
the war burden expired the end of the year, 
and early in January the 79th Congress, 
which will have the task of preparing for 
peace, will meet for the first time and re- 








organize its committees by filling vacancies © HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE. The eleven Western states have four out 


caused by defeat or retirement. 
Right there in the reorganization of 


of 43 members, and may lose one of these. East and South both fixed up nicely. 


committees is the answer, but to understand ~~ ete oll ch.) po gl Wisconsin (Keck) , 
its significance an explanation of the con- Virginia (Woodrum) Tennessee (Gore) Indiana (Johnson) 
gressional system is required. Indiana (Ludlow) New Mexico (Anderson) Ohio (Jones) 
To begin the explanation, the fact which Georgia (Tarver) Mississippi (Whitten) sown (Saneen) — 
nearly amie ies in a vague sort of Oklahoma (Johnson) sm tt ey ene a 
, Pennsylvania (Snyder) Massachusetts (Curley) Idaho (Dworshak) 
way must be reiterated, that the real work é Missouri (Ploeser 
. . , Kentucky (O'Neal) REPUBLICANS wigs 
of Congress is done by its committees. Michigan (Rabaut) New York (Taber) Pennsylvania (Tibbott) 
Consequently the only way for the West North Carolina (Kerr) Mass. (Wiggleworth) VACANCIES 
to protect its future is to see that the eleven Texas (Mahon) New Jersey (Powers) New York (Dem.) 
Western states are adequately represented California (Sheppard) Vermont (Plumley) Alabama ~~ 
on coinmittees important to the Western — oo Michig Ay peer in en) » 
economy. But what do we find by examina- —_Fjorida (Hendricks) Nebraska (Stefan) California (Rep.) 


tion of these committees, of which the most Ohio (Kirwan) 
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*May be appointed U. S. Senator to fill Wallgren vacancy. 
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How to Get the Recognition and Support 
From Congress to Which the West is Entitled 


The usual unintelligent procedure The logical direct steps 


1. Recognize the importance of the committee set-up. 

2. Get Western men on the key committees. 

3. Get acquainted with the highest available local officials of 
each political party, including the state chairman, secre- 

3. Rush one or several men to Washington by plane just as tary and treasurer. 

a committee gets through considering a bill. 4, Familiarize all these people with Western industrial 
problems. 

5. Maintain steady contact with your representatives in Con- 
gress. See them whenever they are at home. Keep in touch 
with them by mail in Washington. 

6. Arrange to receive copies of pending legislation while it 
is still in committee, so that you can tell them your story 
in time. 

7. Don’t try to get your congressmen to get contracts or pri- 


1. Flood Congress with last-minute telegrams. 


2. Make long-distance calls to your congressman at midnight 
just before the final vote is to be taken. 


4. Send telegrams asking congressmen to vote “yes” or “no” 
without telling them the reasons why they should do so. 


5. Hurry-up pleas to organizations to pass resolutions. 


6. Implore people to send long airmail letters at the eleventh 
hour. 


7. Elaborate public presentations before a committee with- 





out ever trying to educate the individual committeemen in 
advance. 


orities for you, or otherwise expect them to act as agents 
for your individual business. They have to serve their dis- 


trict as a whole, and their function is legislation. 





Only close students of congressional 
operations realize how closely the various 
committees control the bills under con- 
sideration and how in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the Rules Committee in turn con- 
trols the final action of all the other com- 
mittees. 

First of all, when a member introduces 
a bill it is assigned to the appropriate com- 
mittee for study and action. Unless the 
chairman or the majority of committee 
members agree it shall receive considera- 
tion, it may die in committee. If they de- 
cide to permit it to die, it cannot be con- 
sidered for passage unless 218 members of 
the House, a majority of the 435 members, 
petition that the committee be discharged 
and the bill be presented to the floor for 
action. 

If the committee, however, decides to 
consider the measure, it may refer the 
matter to its appropriate sub-committee, 
which may hold hearings and recommend 
passage by the full committee. The latter 
may thereupon decide to hold hearings of 
its own, after which it may decide to rec- 
ommend passage by the House. 
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The bill is then placed on the general 
calendar, where it remains until the Rules 
Committee decides it shall be presented to 
the floor. The decision of the majority 
members of the Rules Committee in this 
regard is greatly influenced by the Steering 
Committee and the leadership of the ma- 
jority party. They in turn may be greatly 
influenced by administration policy, pro- 
vided the administration is of the same 
party as the majority. 

Therefore, the Rules Committee mem- 
bers may be subject both to the influence of 
their local constituents and national party 
policy at the same time. If the above- 
mentioned bill, in the opinion of the Rules 
Committee, should be permitted to die 
on the calendar, it will die despite the fav- 
orable report recommending passage from 





RULES COMMITTEE SET-UP 
DEMOCRATS Kentucky (Bates) 
Illinois (Sabath, ch.) Missouri (Slaughter) 
Georgia (Cox) REPUBLICANS 
Virginia (Smith) Illinois (Allen) 

No. Carolina (Clark) Michigan (Michener) 
New York (Delaney) Indiana (Halleck) 
Mississippi (Colmer) Ohio (Brown) 


the committee which had been assigned to 
investigate the measure. 

In the Senate the Rules Committee is 
not as important as in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, because the Senate has no 
limitations on debate and consequently any 
Senator can be sure of an opportunity to 
make himself heard pro or con any matter. 
In the House, however, he may never have 
a chance if he is not a member of the com- 
mittee to which such a measure has been 
assigned, or cannot arrange in advance 
with the floor manager of the bill for a por- 
tion of the time allocated to his party for 
debate. 

The House, having more than four times 
the number of Senators, must conduct its 
affairs much more rigidly in order to afford 
its members an opportunity to participate. 
This necessity, therefore, places great re- 
sponsibility on the Rules Committee and 
enhances its importance accordingly. 

For this reason, of all the committees, 
particularly in the House, the Rules Com- 
mittee through whom all proposed legis- 
lation normally must be funneled to the 
floor, should be most nearly representative 
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® HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE. Just one lone member from the 
eleven Western states represented. West should get busy on these four vacancies. 


DEMOCRATS 


Kentucky (Spence, ch.) 
Georgia (Brown) 

Texas (Patman) 

New York (Barry) 
Oklahoma (Monroney) 
North Carolina (Folger) 
Maryland (Baldwin) 
Arkansas (Hays) 
Pennsylvania (Hoch) 


Ohio (Smith) 
Iowa (Tolle) 


of all sections of the country. Therefore it 
should be apparent why its present make- 
up, with the Western two-thirds of the 
United States unrepresented, is so highly 
discriminatory against the economic in- 
terests of the West. 

Chairman of major committees are also 
powerful persons because of their ability 
to control a bill as long as it is in the hands 
of their committees. So many bills are in- 
troduced before Congress — 30,000 of 
them in some sessions—that few of the 
proposed laws ever see the light of day on 
the floor unless someone is directly and ac- 
tively interested in their passage. The chair- 
man usually decides when a bill is to be 
taken up by his committee, consequently 
he must be in favor of its general provisions 
if the bill is to receive committee consid- 
eration. It is possible for a majority of the 
committee to revolt and demand considera- 
tion of the measure, but this only happens 
rarely. 

Committees are so large that most of 
them are subdivided into standing sub- 
committees, which become highly special- 
ized groups devoting themselves to partic- 
ular phases of the type of legislation en- 
trusted to the particular committee. Conse- 
quently the sub-chairmen also become 
highly important individuals. 

It should be borne in mind that each 
committee member is ranked according to 
seniority of the date of his appointment. 
The senior member from the majority party 
automatically becomes chairman, and if the 
opposite party gains control of the House, 
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California (Outland) 
REPUBLICANS 
Michigan (Wolcott) 
Massachusetts (Gifford) 
Michigan (Crawford) 
New York (Gamble) 
Illinois (Sumner) 


Pennsylvania (Kunkel) 


New Jersey (Sundstrom) 
PROGRESSIVE 
Wisconsin (Hull) 
VACANCIES 


California (Dem.) 
Wisconsin (Dem.) 
New York (Dem.) 
California (Rep.) 
Connecticut (Rep.) 


then the man who had been the ranking 
minority member assumes the chairman- 
ship. The Democrats are the majority party 
in both House and Senate in the new 79th 
Congress. 

The party balance is strictly observed, 
the party in power holding the chairman- 
ship and the majority of places on each 
committee, a specified number of majority 
and minority positions being allotted to 
the two parties to reflect the same ratio of 
Democrats and Republicans as exists for 
the entire House. Whenever a committee 
membership becomes vacant through death, 
defeat, resignation or retirement, a Demo- 
crat is appointed to fill a Democratic vacan- 
cy and a Republican to fill a post that had 
been occupied by a Republican. On the 
Rules Committee the majority party is 
given so substantial a margin of seats as 
to make it certain that the minority can- 
not seize control and thus cause the major- 
ity great embarrassment. 

In the House the committee appoint- 
ments are made by the whole house, upon 
the formal recommendation of the Ways 
and Means Committee acting as a Com- 
mittee on Committees. In practice each 
Democrat and each Republican on this 
committee makes the preliminary recom- 
mendations for appointments to his party's 
vacancies in his own state after conference 
with the chairman and members of his 
state’s delegation of his particular party. 
He may also clear appointments for states 
closest to him that are not represented. 

When the situation is complicated by 


the fact that newly elected members are 
not of the same party as the available va- 
cancies to which they aspire, their party's 
member on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee must make a very aggressive effort 
with all local support possible, to secure 

the necessary party vacancies from other 

states by exchange or trade through mem- 

bers of the committee or to secure any new 

vacancy created by a favorable change in 

the ratio between the two parties. 

His ability to obtain such appointments 
or in urging appointment of members de- 
sired on committees of concern to local 
areas, depends of course upon how aggres- 
sively he goes after them, plus the degree 
of support that local industrial, agricultura! 
or labor constituents give him in seeking 
these appointments. 

Another vital but little-appreciated fact 
about Congress is the manner in which 
members from a practical standpoint are 
able to enlist support from each other for 
measures in which they are personally in- 
terested. A congressman from Michigan 
may be asked and agree to support a bill 
affecting a New Jersey congressman who 
may be either on the same committee or an 
entirely different one. Later the Michigan- 
der may receive the Jerseyman’s help on a 
matter greatly concerning Michigan pend- 
ing in the Jerseyman’s committee. The 
same system also works in reverse on 
measures congressmen do not want passed. 

This operation of practical politics is 
no different in nature from multitudes of 
recognized procedures that prevail in busi- 
ness where support and assistance are re- 
quested and received. It is frequently more 

important to members of Congress than the 
impressive public presentation made be- 
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Through the efforts of our Washington 
editor, Arnold Kruckman, Western Industry 
has had access to a set of highly significant 
political maps of the country and supporting 
data showing the geographical set-up of 
congressional committees which are the basis 
of this article. 

They represent long original research by 
W. G. Herron, who created this unusual 
method of analyzing the relationship of each 
committee to the various economic factors in 
the United States. 

Mr. Herron, recently resigned as Wash- 
ington representative of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, is now engaged in 
private practice in Washington as a legisla- 
tive and government relations consultant. He 
was reared in Alaska, attended school in 
Portland and Boise, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, assistant manager of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, manager of 
the Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, 
pioneered in public and governmental rela- | ~ 
tions as vice-president of the Boeing Air 
Lines, predecessor of United Air Lines, where 
he headed the national program to sell air- f 
mail to the public, supervised other aviation 
operations at Phoenix, and handled legisla- 
tive taxation matters at Salt Lake for the 
chain stores. 

Additional articles based on Mr. Herron’s 
surveys will follow. 
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fore the committees. The committee hear- 
ings ate public and are valuable in in- 
suring that both sides of each question are 
presented. The fact remains, however, that 
a committee decision may be based on ma- 
jority party policy or simply on which side 
can line up the most votes regardless of the 
equities presented at the public hearings. 

All this is not such a reprehensible prac- 
tice as it may sound. It is comparable to 
various types of reciprocity that prevail in 
private business. The point to be remem- 
bered is that since this is the way Congress 
operates, the West should see to it that 
the West has sufficient representation on 
important committees to insure that the 
interests of the West are adequately and 
effectively represented when the final votes 
are taken. 

Because the field is so wide, covering the 
entire range of social and economic ac- 
tivity permitted by the constitution, it is 
impossible for any member of Congress to 
obtain all the knowledge necessary to pass 
intelligently on every matter before him. 
For example, members from interior states 
must rely largely in regard to naval affairs 
on the recommendations of members from 
maritime states who are close to the subject 
and in whom they have confidence. The 
converse would be true in regard to many 
agricultural matters. 


Men in Washington who are familiar 
with the congressional picture are appalled 
when they discover how little most busi- 
ness men seem to know or care about the 
people who represent them in the national 
legislature. Some industrial groups with 
many millions of dollars at stake seem to 
have absolutely no comprehension of the 
fact that legitimate and intelligent edu- 
cation of their representatives in Congress, 
in order to acquaint them with the prob- 
lems of industry, may pay off in most re- 
markable fashion. 


2 * 2 sew 


® Feed end of paper sheeting machine at Fernstrom Paper Mills, Inc., at Pomona, Calif., 


showing 25 rolls being cut simultaneously with continuous feed for wrapping tissue, 
fruit wrappers, etc. Revolving knives and slitters cut the sheets to the required sizes. 


Industrial groups can profit by employ- 
ing the most intelligent representation 
available to work with the members of 
their delegation on Western problems. 
This in no sense suggests a lobbyist; in- 
stead it is a matter of making available to 
the congressmen on the ground as much 
accurate and up-to-date information as 
possible. The more that the representative 
knows about h‘s employer's operations and 
problems the better. 

But above all, the first thing that should 
be done is to take a list of all the men in 
Congress from the West, see what com- 
mittees they are serving on and ascertain 
whether they are placed where they can 
do the economy of the West the most good. 
If they are not advantageously placed, 


® Building fishing boats on the “production line" basis. Scene at steel ship division of 
United Concrete Pipe Corporation, Long Beach, Calif. In the foreground is a deckhouse 
which has arrived from the prefabrication plant at Baldwin Park, 35 miles inland. 
The tuna clippers, which are of all-steel construction except for wooden joiner work 
in the deckhouses, cork insulation in the hold and spun glass insulation in the crew's 
quarters, are prefabricated in six sections with the piping installed and moved on 
trailers to the shipyard as needed and assembled as soon as they arrive. Upon com- 
pletion a ship is moved from the building slab onto the marine railway and then taken 
to the launching carriage which lowers it into the water slowly without risk of damage. 





















































they should be encouraged to move to com- 
mittees that relate most closely to the prin- 
cipal activities of their area. The second 
step to be taken is to look over the new men 
in Congress from the West, and acquaint 
them with the business problems of their 
district before they leave for Washington 
and as often as they return. At the same 
time they should be urged to aspire to the 
right committees and be supported in their 
efforts to obtain these posts, instead of 
letting the leaders in the Senate and House 
assign them to lesser committees. 

It is especially important not to overlook 
these new members, because once they re- 
ceive their committee assignments their 
tendency is to stay put in order to get 
seniority right where they are. After a 
man is near the top of an unimportant com- 
mittee it is frequently difficult to get him 
to step down to an important committee 
because it involves giving up the seniority 
that it may have taken many years to ac- 
quire. 

Industrialists are also prone to believe 
that these men cannot be profitably in- 
formed when they are of the opposite po- 
litical faith, forgetting that these politicians 
must be interested first of all in the welfare 
of their home districts in order to build up 
support for reelection. 

A recent example is that of a newly- 
elected congressman from the West, who 
was considered by a certain industry to 
have communistic leanings. Investigation 
developed the fact that his so-called com- 
munism was confined entirely to an inter- 
est in seeing that workers in that industry 
got decent working conditions. Beyond 
that he actually had a deep appreciation 
of the importance of the industry and a 
desire to serve it. An active effort to get him 
placed on the appropriate committee would 
have been invaluable. 


Incentives for Supervisors 
Create Cost Consciousness 


ie subject, “Incentives for Super- 


visors,” opens a tremendously wide 

field for discussion. Rather than 
delve into the realm of theory and values, 
illustrations and references will be re- 
stricted to the supervision incentive plan 
which is at present being operated success- 
fully by the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Its purpose is to establish cost controls 
which encourage maximum utilization of 
facilities. 

Tools employed consist of simple, prac- 
tical measuring sticks and psychologically 
created cost consciousness. Considering 
the fast expansion of aircraft manufactur- 
ing and the rapid upgrading of personnel 
to the ranks of supervision, this creating ot 
a cost consciousness is a Major objective in 
itself. Supervisors at Consolidated Vultee 
are considered as managers of their own 
businesses and the organization is func- 
tional, so far as possible, providing distinct 
responsibilities which may be individual- 
ly controlled. 

The following phases of this discussion 
will cover separately: measurements for 
direct labor, measurements for controllable 
indirect expenses, and the formula or use 
of the measuring sticks in rewarding super- 
vision’s effort. 

Measurements for Direct Labor 

Peculiarittes inherent in the production 
of aircraft have given rise to the belief 
that direct labor standards could not be 
practicably applied. Rushing models into 
production before good tooling is avail- 
able, along with the deluge of engineering 
changes which flood the shop, certainly 
create unstandard conditions. Neverthe- 
less, units of measurement have been 
effectively and economically used. 
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Exhibit I is a typical cost reduction curve 
showing direct labor hours per unit. The 
curve illustrated by the solid line is based 
on the average trend of unit costs, in rela- 
tion to the cumulative quantity, as ex- 
perienced by the aircraft industry at large. 
The lighter dash line is a similar example, 
initiated at a higher level. The practically 
horizontal dotted line, shows the standard 
hours as they would appear if established 
and controlled under the plan to be de- 
scribed. 


In view of the fact that the trend of ac- 
tual costs is so radical, it appears that abso- 
lute or ideal standards would be difficult to 
establish. Nevertheless, a conscientious 
effort is made and standards are set on 
operations when parts are first released for 
production. Machine paced operations are 
relatively simple to cover, in most instances 
synthetic standard tables are used. Assem- 
bly operations are given a careful but 
speedy analysis. Here, then, are the 
standards which may be put to effective 
use. 

The second step, as in any incentive 
program, is to provide an accurate count of 
production accomplishment. Inspection 
has been delegated this responsibility, as a 
by-product of quality assurance. Forms are 
provided to facilitate the count and stan- 
dardize the reporting procedure. 

Bringing together the count of produc- 
tion and the operation standards is illus- 
trated in the sample calculation, Exhibit 
II. The number of parts produced is multi- 
plied by the standard to arrive at standard 
hours of production. The actual time ex- 
pended during the period of production is 
compared to the productive output and the 
realization percentage of standard is calcu- 
lated. This realization is the basis for de- 
termining effort; but not the measure. The 
true unit of measurement used in this plan 
is the comparison of this period realization 
with that of the previous period. Exhibit 
II illustrates a ten-point increase. 

When the realization on standards ap- 
proaches one-hundred percent, as _illus- 
trated in the cost reduction curve (Exhibit 
I), at cumulative ship number 100, then 
operations are re-studied and standards 
are re-established as indicated at ship num- 
ber 101. The previous period sealteation 
percentage is adjusted, at the time of 
standards changes, in direct ratio to the 
change in standards; therefore, no penalty 
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is incurred when making a comparison be- 
tween two periods. 

Add the magic touch of an incentive to 
the supervisor and cost consciousness is 
created. With cost consciousness of super- 
vision comes utilization of facilities. Re- 
ferring to the direct labor cost reduction 
curve for an illustration again, the trend of 
industry average follows the slope shown. 
However, the level is dependent on the de- 
gree of control exercised by management. 


Indirect Labor and Expense Control 


In the control of indirect labor and other 
indirect assignable costs, special features 
of operating control are used. In some in- 
stances, where the department being sur- 
veyed is engaged in direct production or is 
closely related to one which is producing, 
direct labor is used as a base for proper 
control of expense. This direct labor base 
may be either standard or actual, depend- 








Exhibit Il 
PERCENTAGE OF REALIZATION 
Point Increase 


Standard Number Standard 

Hours of Parts Hours of 

Part No. per Part Produced Produc’n 
79-64005-0 2.45 65 159 
79-66014 8.39 59 495 
79-78109-1 1.02 73 74 
79-78177-3 12.36 65 803 
79-95173 -78 60 47 





Total standard hours of produc’n 1,578 


Total actual hours expended 2,100 
% realization (this period) 75 
% realization (previous period) 65 
Point increase 10 
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ing on the nature of expense and how it is 
incurred. 


When setting standards for indirect de- 
partments not closely related to produc- 
tion, it is usually far more practical to 
choose a base which shall more accurately 
gage the effort and indicate efficiency of 
the department. As a result of making a 
comprehensive study of the department, 
we might decide to use tons hauled, miles 
traveled, parts scheduled or even a com- 
bination of two or more bases. For our 
purpose, such a method of setting stan- 
dards for indirect items is adequate since, 
as was explained under the heading of 
direct labor, our incentive plan is operated 
fundamentally on comparison of realiza- 
tion percentage between periods. 


We use a variable budget in setting 
standards for indirect expense and the re- 
sult is in some cases a straight variable 
while in others a combination of variable 
and constant, depending on conditions and 
the result we wish to obtain. 


In setting these standards, a chart simi- 
lar to Exhibit III is used. As will be noted 
by the dots, estimated required expense is 
plotted on the chart at various loads. As 
stated before, this load can be on the basis 
of direct labor, parts scheduled, etc. This 
example indicates tons. Slope of the curve 
is determined by these dots and where it 
meets the zero load, the constant is estab- 
lished. 


It is well also to plot past history on this 
chart, arriving at the average expense as 
related to load and checking the standard 
to establish a proper incentive. Once satis- 
fied that the curve is reasonable, a point is 
chosen on the curve noting the expense 
necessary at a given load. The constant is 
deducted from the total expense and the 
resulting figure divided by the load to de- 
termine the variable. 


Such a chart is prepared for each type of 
expense, in a department and the formulas 
resulting therefrom are summarized on a 
form similar to Exhibit IV. The formulas 
must be accepted by supervision affected 
and the standards must be proven before 
being used. 

Application of these standards is a func- 
tion of the Accounting Department. Base 
references are noted on this sheet advising 
the Accounting Department of the source 
as well as furnishing instructions for com- 
putation. By referring to these formulas, 
it is relatively simple to extend the re- 
ported units of measurement for the 
period by the variable and add the con- 
stant, if one is indicated. ‘ 


Since initiation of the Direct Operating 
Report, Exhibit V, some years ago, Con- 
solidated Vultee has always been able to 
obtain actual expense for direct depart- 
ments, but the control of expense for in- 
direct departments et: seemingly 
difficult problem. Within this past year, 
however, the company has revised its ac- 
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Exhibit III 


FORMULA 


At a load of 250,000 tons 


$6500 


Total Expense 
$2,000 


Constant 


Variable 
Variable Unit 


Department Expense ~ Thousands of Dollars 


0 


0 90 100 


$4500 
18 per 1000 tons 





{9 
> 


Variable 


(CD) Set at 80% of 
Actual (AB) 


bo 


Constant 





i; 


150 200 250 


© Load ~ Thousands of Tons 


counting system and standardized its de- 
partmental organization structure, with 
sub-divisions for functional control, which 
permits preparation of comprehensive 
Operating Reports for indirect depart- 
ments also. 

At Vultee Field reports are made by de- 
partment, and set standards for, only those 
expenses controllable by the department. 
A minor exception to this statement is the 
item of Assigned Indirect Labor shown on 
Exhibit V which is composed of Inspec- 
tion, Production Control, Timekeeping, 
and Maintenance. Wc have a dual control 
in handling expense of this nature in that 
each department charged is watching the 


realization and furnishes a check against 
the indirect department which is primarily 
responsible. 

Although each item on the report is 
controlled by its own realization per- 
centage, determined in the same manner as 
direct labor, the figure that actually con- 
trols the pay-off is the total realization for 
the department. This is determined by 
dividing total actual dollars into total 
standard dollars. 


Calculation of Incentive 


The incentive is calculated on a monthly 
basis. The month is composed of four or 
five weeks, depending on the pay periods 


29 





DIRECT DEPARTMENT OPERATING REPORT 


Dept. No. 
Dept. Name. 
Building No. 





Plant No. 





AMOUNT IN DOLLARS 


CLASSIFICATION 


Stendard Actual 


ariations 


TOTAL DEPT. LABOR AND 
CONTROLLABLE EXPENSE 


Issued by 


falling within the month. Exhibit VI is an 
example of the worksheet used. The 
realization percentages for the two months 
are obtained from the Operating Control 
Reports of the various departments. In 
addition, the worksheet also shows 
weighted percentages for the departments 


Department Head. 


Period 





Week_> 





W.E__11-30-44 








PERCENT REALIZATION 


Pernod Previous 
To Date Period 


1174 81. 


Dete temed 


indicated. These latter percentages can 
be termed “Plant Average.” 

Comparison results in a plus or minus 
number of points, indicating that the de- 
partment has improved or dropped below 
the realization for the preceding month. 

A premium is paid if a department main- 


tains its realization. In maintaining, the 
realization for the current month can drop 
no lower than three points below that of 
the previous month. The premium paid 
on plant average is a flat five percent and 
the current month’s realization can drop 
no lower than two points below the pre- 
ceding month. In calculating the premium 
for individual departments, the range is 
limited to a minimum of four and a max- 
imum of ten percent. 

A premium is paid if a department im- 
proves its realization. One-half of one 
percent is allowed for each point of im- 
provement with no limit being set. Im- 
provement is self-evident by use of the 
plus symbols. 

All departments participate in the plant 
average which is calculated in the follow- 
ing manner: As stated before, a flat five 
percent is allowed for maintaining this 
realization. In addition thereto, one-half 
of one percent is allowed for each point 
of improvement. These two premiums are 
added together and applied to each de- 
partment. Occasionally this plant average 
is the only premium received by the de- 
partment, when the department’s own 
realization has fallen below the permitted 
three points. 

Two additional factors enter into the 
calculation at this point, one is for house- 
keeping and the other for safety. House- 
keeping is a penalty only while safety can 
result in either a penalty or a premium, de- 
pending on the increase or decrease in ra- 
tios of accidents and lost time cases to man 
hours. 

Supervision, other than the general 
foreman or department head and his 
superiors, is paid on the individual de- 
partment’s performance which is de- 
termined by addition of the percentages 
for maintaining, improving and plant 
average, adjusted by the housekeeping and 
safety factors. Top supervision receives 
the arithmetical average of all depart- 
ments, direct and indirect. 

In conclusion, we have presented here a 
plan which has been proven. Results are 
self-evident in controlling cost by reward- 
ing effort. 





% % 
Department Operating Points For For 
Dif- i 


Reports for ain- Im- 
Dept. Last This fer- tain- prov- 
No. Month Month _— ence ing ing 
A 81.5 82.7 +1.2 8.15 -60 
B 74.0 75.8 +1.8 7.40 90 
& 75.9 778 +1.9 7.59 95 
D 74.8 87.9 +13.1 7.48 6.55 
E 90.0 97.3 +7.3 9.00 3.65 
F 76.7 844 47.7 7.67 3.85 
G AB 484 =—3A oc 
H 80.3 77.7 —2.6 8.03 ...... 
I 78.0 81.2 +3.2 7.80 1.60 
J} 604 706 412 694 .60 
K 71.2 68.4 —2.8 Tae . >, aati 
L 82.8 88.6 +5.8 8.28 2.90 
M 66.8 70.5 +3.7 6.68 1.85 

Total 75.8 78.0 +2.2 5.00 1.10 

















Exhibit VI. 
SUPERVISORY COST CONVERSION INCENTIVE PAYMENT FOR DECEMBER, 1944 
% Total 

For Total SAFETY Incentive 
Total Per- Housekeeping Frequency Severity Percentage 
Prod. _cent- Rat- From Last This Last This Last This 
Depts. age ing Table Month Month Ly Month Month % Month Month 
6.10 14.85 97% 0 16.22 | omens 1.622 —1 20.4 12.9 
6.10 1440 98% 0 ........ att Dr; *nosass See 0 169 144 
6.10 14.64 93% 0 aS tes Rr hee? iets 0 16.7 14.6 
6.10 20.13 93% 0 abe |, aide - a Hoe mee nk 0 9.3 20.1 
6.10 18.75 92% _ le ere 13.56 i 135 —1 21.4 16.8 
6.10 17.62 93% Re east i fee, Waves 0 23.0 17.6 
6.10 6.10 92% _ |e 62.33 —1 2.460 581 +1 12.6 6.1 
6.10 14.13 95% _ ee — a ey 0 18.2 14.1 
6.10 15.50 91% 0 19.00 15.45 +1 -627 231 +1 13.4 17.5 
6.10 13.64 95% 0 22.75 20.95 +1 .045 .880 —1 16.0 13.6 
6.10 13.22 93% el Sea tS Be Miceiee” aces - 0 17.8 13.2 
6.10 17.28 95% ae OR ee oe ee 0 Ricy 17-35 
<< ee ee | ere ae ee 0 9.3 14.6 
6.10 
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® Some of the high-speed Acme-Gridley four and six-speed automatic screw machines tooled up to produce special jobs. 


s =) t E D.- U P—Records on Screw Machines 


Prion oi SCREW Products Corpo- 
ration of South Gate, California, have 
been able to obtain unusual results in 
a number of war items through two things. 
First of these is careful study of the possi- 
bilities in tooling and high speed operation 
of equipment; the second a family-type 
personnel policy that has welded the em- 
ployees into a cooperative production team. 

Perhaps the best known of these ac- 
complishments is the turning out of 314 
million sleeves a month on seven RA-6 
Acme-Gridleys. It resulted from a meeting 
of various Western screw products manu- 
facturers in February 1943, called by the 
Army Air Forces, Western Procurement 
District, to establish Pacific Coast sources 
for Parker type fittings on account of the 
increased demand for aircraft. 

This sleeve is made from Duronze, or 
what is better known as copper silicon 
bronze, a rather tough material to machine, 
therefore requiring a special high-speed 
tooling in order to accomplish maximum 
production. When James W. Compas, 
president of Pacific Screw Products, told 
the Army Air Force that he could produce 
a million sleeves a month the officers 
didn’t exactly ‘laugh when he sat down at 
the piano’’, but his assertion sounded more 
like a brag than a promise. 

In two months, however, the 314 mil- 
lion sleeves were rolling out. It required 
stepping up the output of each machine 
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from 2,000 a day to 20,000 or one sleeve 
every 3.2 seconds. This involved doing 
eleven operations, including all the mach- 
ing of both the inside and outside of the 
sleeve and an indentification stamping. 

The sleeve job was one of the major 
factors taken into consideration in the 
Award of the Army-Navy “E”’ flag. Pacific 
is one of the few strictly parts manufactur- 
ing plants to receive this award. 

Another accomplishment was the manu- 
facture of special nut blanks for Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, who were sub- 
contractors for General Motors Corporation 
when the Los Angeles plant of G-M was 
engaged in the medium tank program in 
1943. 

Production requirements were beyond 
the tapping capacity Pacific had at that 
time. In order to overcome this obstacle, 
a large single-spindle tapping machine was 
converted to a 2-spindle tapping machine. 
By proper gearing this increased the ca- 
pacity of this machine from its normal 500 
an hour to approximately 1500, thereby 
eliminating a bottleneck on the nut blanks. 

When the Western Procurement District 
made a survey of the southern California 
area, covering some 29 plants, for a source 
for Aero-Couplings, they were unable to 
find anyone to accept the contract for mak- 
ing parts for this critically needed as- 
sembly. Then Aero-Coupling Corporation 
and the Army Air Force jointly called upon 


Pacific Screw Products to produce these 
parts in large quantities almost immedi- 
ately. 

After some discussion regarding deliv- 
ery dates, the Compas Brothers took on 
this very tough job. Tolerances were closer 
than any job that Pacific Screw Products 
has ever attempted in large quantities, but 
the very first part which came off the ma- 
chine was almost perfect. The machine 
operator was actually considerably put out 
because it wasn’t exactly as per blueprint. 
Production then was stepped up, delivery 
requirements were met and another critical 
shortage eliminated. 

Pacific was then called upon by the Navy 
Department through their prime contrac- 
tors to produce ‘Bogie Wheels’ for the 
amphibious tanks. This part is not too 
difficult to make by virtue of its design, but 
the material it is made from is difficult to 
machine. Again, by ingenious tooling and 
hard work, Pacific Screw Products made 
ample quantities of these to meet the 
Navy requirements. 

The Compas organization was called 
upon to produce large numbers of threaded 
parts for both the Army and Navy. In order 
to produce them in large quantities they 
had the choice of procuring additional 
second operation equipment or doing them 
in the old fashioned way on turret and 
other types of lathes. Again, by skillful 
tooling they were able to adapt primary 
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machines, both 6-spindle Acme-Gridleys 
and single-spindle Brown and Sharpes, to 
second operation work, thereby increasing 
production over the old turret lathe method 
approximately 600 per cent. 

All this production has been achieved 
with a very low percentage of rejections 
and scraps. A sample monthly report show- 
ed the percentage of rejections by con- 
tractor’s inspection to be .016, by AAF 
inspection to be .006 and the percentage 
of scrap, excluding trimmings, shavings 
and other non-usable material, was .0039. 

Carbide-tipped tools were an essential 
for the high-speed operations, and were 
good for seven days and nights of use, 
where the highest speed tool steels were 
only good for 15 to 30 minutes. 

Instead of regarding bearings as ‘‘sacred 
cows” which must be kept intact at all 
costs, this organization has considered 
them entirely in the light of aids to volume 
production. Consequently bearings sup- 
posed to last years have been worn out in 
five or six months under the high speeds 
at which the equipment is driven. But a 
$30 bearing replacement is only an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the tremendously in- 
creased output made possible by the high 
speeds of the automatic machines. 

To get accuracy, uniformity and finish of 
threaded parts, the plant has been equip- 
ped with a special air-condition gage room, 
where thread grinding can be carried on 
without the interference of vibration. 

Obviously men and women, as well as 


—_— 


machines, have to operate intelligently and 
cooperatively, to get such production re- 
sults as have been mentioned. Although the 
force numbers about 450, the workers are 
permitted to stroll out of the building at 
9:30 in the morning for a 10-minute 
period, or they may enjoy free coffee and 
doughnuts in the cafeteria. A similar rest 
period is given at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon. A full lunch of soup, meat, potatoes 
and other vegetables, bread, butter, dessert, 
coffee, tea, milk, is served in the cafeteria at 
meal times for 25 cents. This expense is 
considered a necessary cost element in get- 
ting big production. 

Pacific’s foremen have their own organi- 
zation and thrash out production problems 
at monthly meetings. From these have re- 
zation and thrash out production problems 
but more efficient designs in toolings. 

A birthday party is held each year to 
celebrate the founding of the company in 
1929 by the two Compas brothers. Jim had 
years of experience with Ford and G-M, 
while Steve had banking and other business 
training, and they started with one machine 
and a few hundred dollars. The equipment 
now numbers over 350 pieces. 

At Thanksgiving each employee gets 
a turkey, and at Christmas a gift, whitch 
under war conditions has been a war bond. 
New production records are celebrated 
with a banquet and entertainment at the 
company’s expense. Every employee par- 
ticipates in a pension plan, the cost of 
which is paid by the company. 





® Tooling equipment scenes. (1) Raymond Fuher, grinding department foreman, checking 
thread gauge ground on precision thread grinder. (2) Operator Jerry Smith standing 
beside internal grinder. (3) Close-up view of 3-inch tap for turret lathes being ground 
on the precision thread grinder. (4) Gertrude Wade checks a small part on the com- 
porator and measuring machine. (5) Jay Martin, tooling department chief, working on 
a 12-inch universal grinder. Gauge room is air-conditioned to control temperatures. 
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Probably the most appreciated activity 
sponsored by this progressive organization 
is the Group Insurance and Annuity and 
Pension Plan. The Group Insurance Plan 
is financed jointly by the company and the 
employee with premiums based on the 
monthly earnings of the individual. While 
it is not compulsory for the employee to 
participate in this plan, over 90 per cent are 
now carrying this added protection against 
sickness, accident and death. The Pension 
and Annuity Plan is financed entirely by 
the company at a cost of approximately 
$90,000 yearly. Each employee, after serv- 
ing with the company for a period of six 
months, is included in the plan, and the 
value of the Annuity is determined by the 
individual’s monthly earnings. 





Rheem Operations At 
Basic Magnesium, Inc. 


About 850 of the remaining labor force 
at Basic Magnesium, Inc., at Las Vegas, 
Nevada, were put to work after the closing 
down of magnesium production on army 
and navy contracts for Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Co. The Army Ordnance job is to ma- 
chine and finish 81-millimeter mortar 
shells drawn by Norris Stamping & Manu- 
facturing Co. in Los Angeles, after which 
the shells will be shipped to arsenals else- 
where in the country for filling. 

The navy contract is for rocket bodies. 
Both these contracts are expected to run 
through 1945, and the army and navy 
are supplying $750,000 of equipment and 
facilities to carry on these operations. Shops 
and some of the other BMI facilities will be 
used, but the preparation and chlorination 
buildings will not be touched. 

Decision to have this work done at Las 
Vegas was in the interest of conserving 
labor supply in the crowded coast area. 


Western Lead Mines 
To Increase Output 

Lead mines, which have had difficulty 
maintaining their labor forces in face of the 
competition from the stronger copper or- 
ganizations, are now to get some help from 
WPB, which has promised them support in 
obtaining manpower and supplies. 

The leading Western district to be thus 
affected will be the Coeur d’ Alene district 
in Idaho, the richest lead area in the West. 
Others will be the lead mines in Colorado, 
Tintic, Park City, and Bingham Canyon 
in Utah, Pioche in Nevada and the Inyo 
County region in California. 


Copper Discovery 

The new Arizona copper deposit on 
which the Magma Copper Company has 
taken a purchase option and will begin de- 
velopment is reported to be a low grade 
proposition of the disseminated ore body 
type, running less than one per cent copper, 
but with possibilities of from 30,000,000 
to 100,000,000 tons of paying ore in it. 
The ore body lies 46 miles northwest of 
Tucson, between the towns of Oracle and 
Mammoth. 
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Wyoming, near the top of the continental divide. 


RATE OUTLOOK— Future Possibilities 


QO: THE basis of present traffic move- 


ment, all western railroads could 

reduce their freight rates and still 
make money. How far they could go in 
this direction would be a different matter 
for each railroad. 

Not all lines could reduce rates to the 
same extent. Since all lines are more or less 
competitive, the strong lines would reduce 
rates only to the extent that weak lines 
could sustain the resulting loss of revenue. 

By “weak” lines we do not refer to oper- 
ating efficiency, but rather to lines which, 
for one reason or another, have high fixed 
charges. The Santa Fe and Union Pacific 
have relatively low fixed charges, while the 
Southern Pacific and the Milwaukee have 
relatively high fixed charges. Fixed charges 
of the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific are somewhat high, but not as high 
as those of the Southern Pacific and Mil- 
waukee. 

What are fixed charges? They are the 
interest which a railroad must pay on its 
bonded indebtedness. Outstanding bonds 
carry interest charges that must be paid, 
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By JAMES J. BROZ 

Editor’s Note: This is the third and con- 
cluding installment of an article on the 
Western freight rate situation, and Mr. 
Broz’ name appears for the first time as the 
author. For the last three years he has been 
traffic manager for Basic Magnesium, Inc. 
at Las Vegas, Nevada, the plant which was 
the world’s largest producer of magnesium 
until it was shut down along with other 
magnesium plants because of the surplus 
of this metal. Previously, Mr. Broz was 
with the California Railroad Commission 
as a rate expert, and he has had other traffic 
experience. With the closing of BMI, he 
has moved to Los Angeles to engage in the 
general practice of law, specializing in 
transportation and public utilities. 

The first two installments of the article 
pointed out that the development of in- 
dustry and manufacturing in the West had 
not proceeded to the point which would 
justify Western railroads in fixing freight 
rates in Mountain-Pacific territory on the 
same basis as now applies to the eastern 
part of the United States, although there 
is some question as to whether the rail- 
roads have sufficiently encouraged the new 
“war babies” which have grown up in the 
West. Lack of traffic density has been the 
main reason for higher rates in the West. 


whether the stockholders receive dividends 
or not. Failure to meet interest payments 
threatens a railroad with receivership or 
reorganization proceedings. 

Here, then, is one reason why western 
railroad rates cannot be drastically reduced 
now, or even in the postwar period. In 
order to maintain the interest payments on 
their bonds, certain railroads may not run 
the risk of reducing freight revenues, by 
reducing freight rates, because to do so 
would entail serious consequences. 

The accompanying table shows the capi- 
tal structure of the six railroads whose 
traffic statistics we have also reported. 
The element of fixed charges is based on 
the amount of outstanding bonds and rela- 
tive strength or weakness is indicated by 
the amount of bonded indebtedness per 
mile of railroad. 

During periods of high earnings, it is 
proper for a railroad to liquidate bonded 
indebtedness so as to reduce interest pay- 
ments as much as possible. This has been 
done to a certain extent by the Southern 
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Pacific Company and other lines in recent 
years. 

But the fact remains that the bonded 
indebtedness of our Western railroads is 
far too high, and as long as it continues 
to be so, our Western freight rates cannot 
be drastically reduced without affecting the 
ability of the roads to pay their interest 
charges. 

Some lines like the Milwaukee and the 
Western Pacific went through reorganiza- 
tion under Section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act in 1935, but this is a drastic procedure 
which usually wipes out the equities of the 
common stockholders and, sometimes, pre- 
ferred stockholders, while the equities of 
junior stockholders are generally reduced. 

If present high railroad earnings con- 
tinue for the next year or two, Western 
railroads may be in a position to shrink 
their funded debt down to more normal 
proportions, and thus reduce their fixed 
charges. By so doing, there may be a pos- 
sibility of reducing freight rates in the 
Western district in the postwar era. 

By way of a conclusion, the Report on 
Interterritorial Freight Rates” issued by 
the Board of Investigation and Research 
set up under the Transportation Act of 
1940, made certain general findings with 
respect to the level of freight rates withig 
Mountain-Pacific territory as compared 
with rates in other districts of the United 
States. 

We offer them, in an accompanying 
table, as a quick reference to certain basic 
commodity rates in order to show that 
Mountain-Pacific rates are higher than rates 
anywhere else in the country. Before doing 
so, it will be necessary to define certain geo- 
graphical districts referred to, so that the 
comparisons may be understood. 

In railroad parlance, the United States 
is divided into three general districts: 
EASTERN (sometimes called ‘Official Ter- 
ritory’), which includes all the states north 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi; 
SOUTHERN, which includes states south of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, and 
WESTERN, which comprises all states west 
of the Mississippi River. 

For trattic purposes, these are further 
EASTERN District 
New England Territory” com 
prising the New England States 
Line Territory,’ New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia, and ‘‘Cen- 


which 


subdivided as follows 
includes 
Trunk 


which includes 


tral Freight Association Territory 
comprises Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Illinois. WESTERN district includes ' West- 
ern Trunk Line Territory’ which com 
prises generally the states betw een the Mis 
sissippt River and Salt Lake City, north of 
and including Missouri, Kansas and Color- 
ado, and which 
comprises the states of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas, Mountain- 
Pacific Territory’ which comprises states 


“Southwestern Territory” 


and 


west of Western Trunk Line territory 


The commodities on which we will 
summarize the comparative rates, on a per- 
centage relationship, are cottonseed oil, 
fresh meats and packing house products, 
lime, livestock, lumber, plaster, bulk salt 
and package salt. For comparative pur- 


WHEN TONNAGE 


Here are some interesting figures for western railroads, showing railroad revenues, expenses 
and taxes in pre-war years contrasted with the war years, showing how increased traffic reduces 
operating cests. If this be true of wartime operation, solely because of increased traffic, it should 
hold — true of peacetime operation, provided the volume of domestic traffic is encouraged 


by a reduction in freight rates. 


poses, we will base the percentage relation- 
ships upon Eastern District, or Official Ter- 
ritory rates as 100 per cent. The accom- 
panying percentages are taken from the 
government's report: 

Such apparent discrimination in freight 
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IS AT CAPACIT' 


These tables show that while the Southern Pacific Company's revenues from both freight and 
passenger services in 1943 increased 194 per cent over the revenues earned in 1938, its operat- 





2 Chicago, 

Southern A.T.&S.F. Union Great Northern Milwaukee, 

Pacific Co. System Pacific Northern Pacific St. Paul 
Year Pacific Lines Lines All Lines Railway Railroad & Pacific 

TONS OF REVENUE FREIGHT HAULED 
1938 30,491,582 29,801,220 25,284,671 23,264,183 14,813,612 30,934,327 
1939 33,687,664 31,053,547 26,453,735 32,821,757. «17,129,031 33,841,422 
1940 36,793,763 30,030,485 = 27,289,316 40,047,611 18,542,450 35,320,967 
1941 48,227,019 38,907,016 33,824,223 50,381,028  21,877;168 42,907,270 
1942 62,217,183 51,036,292 45,568,297 59,762,707 27,694,151 48,718,373 
1943 68,154,979 57,711,140 53,707,020 58,920,877 20,290,205 53,824,310 
Increase: 
1943 over 124% 94% 112% 153% 37% 74% 
1938 
FREIGHT SERVICE—OPERATING REVENUES 
1938 $119,149,818 $127,549,302 $122,754,431 $ 69,575,311 $ 49,260,687 $ 85,647,368 
1939 133,055,162 131,252,736 135,076,147 = 82,234,211 56,461,394 92,794,893 
1940 145,876,336 140,871,611 139,037,567 92,311,433 61,407,545 99,911,336 
1941 189,163,281 185,127,258 180,272,442 110,505,561 74,289,243 117,246,205 
1942 284,215,505 284,229,861 282,241,763 143,264,055 100,819,969 146,466,250 
1943 328,341,829 333,838,283 357,590,629 166,429,112 119,842,721 174,018,632 
Increase: 
1943 over 176% 162% 191% 139% 143% 103% 
1938 
PASSENGER SERVICE—OPERATING REVENUES 
1938 $32,548,459 $26,770,190 $26,355,509 $ 9,640,220 §$ 7,760,898 $13,725,087 
1939 33,567,932 28,783,458 28,059,110 9,549,162 7,421,039 14,006,700 
1940 31,241,448 29,128,278 28,083,104 9,431,703 7,307,060 14,388,701 
1941 26,501,019 22,786,021 21,554,471 4,866,328 4,447,358 9,646,900 
1942 58,354,530 52,987,080 45,793,903 9,182,732 9,237,380 17,772,714 
1943 98,836,662 103,803,803 86,742,472 18,853,552 18,780,575 31,010,174 
Increase: 
1943 over 204% 288 % 225% 96 % 142% 126% 
1938 
TOTAL OPERATING REVENUES—INCLUDING FREIGHT & PASSENGER 
1938 $158,263,994 $154,323,227 $150,213,214 $ 79,215,531 $57,021,585 $ 99,436,846 
1939 = 174,001,362 160,039,967 164,253,371 91,783,373 63,882,433 106,875,380 
1940 186,272,243 170,003,639 168,164,258 101,743,146 ~ 68,714,635 114,375,589 
1941 232,899,215 225,043,648 218,091,994 125,044,883 85,346,327 139,646,122 
1942 370,469,054 361,148,930 353,064,543 165,206,031 119,310,556 179,867,280 
1943 405,362,718 471,119,015 480,274,934 200,573,426 151,531,731 224,515,240 
Increase: 
1943 over 194% 205 % 220% 153% 166 % 126% 
1938 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES—INCLUDING FREIGHT & PASSENGER 

1938 $124,611,743 $120,412,014 $105,731,151 $ 54,517,108 $47.056.728 $80,673,187 
1939 127,284,244 125,334,705 117,858,588 60,462,670 49,679,727 85,511,814 
1940 135,442,960 129,656,637 120,949,111 65,901,723 51,615,264 87,170,,144 
1941 159,998,102 156,910,708 159,997,894 78,323,366 59,909,720 97,756,536 
1942 220,192,351 198,327,167 219,039,130 93,318,476 77,229,103 115,963,264 
1943 300,631,917 256,456,095 300,074,772 122,771,867 92,136,021 145,735,801 
Increase: 
1943 over 141% 113% 184% 125% 96% 81% 
1938 
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rate levels on traffic moving within Moun- 
tain-Pacific territory have been justified in 
the past by the low traffic density in the 
Mountain-Pacific area as compared with 
other districts. Other reasons were the pre- 
dominant movement of low-rated agricul- 


tural products, lumber and also petroleum 
products, as compared with higher revenue 
industrial products moving in other dis- 
tricts. 

The West has not yet grown to the point 
where freight rates can be reduced to the 





RAILROAD PROFITS ARE ASSURED 


ing expenses increased only 141 per cent. The Santa Fe figures are even better. Its operating 
revenues in 1943 were 205 per cent higher than in 1938, yet its operating expenses were only 
113 per cent higher than in 1938. Operating expenses of the other lines show a proportionately 
lesser increase than their increase in operating revenues. 

This proves the point that when railroad services are utilized -to their fullest extent, any 
railroad can operate at a profit. When services are used to less than their full extent, the difference 














must be made up by higher revenues on less traffic; this can only come from higher freight rates. 
Chicago, 
Southern A.T.&S.F. Union Great Northern Milwaukee, 
Pacific Co. System Pacific Northern Pacific St. Paul 
Year Pacific Lines Lines All Lines Railway Railroad & Pacific 
q OPERATING RATIO—RELATION OF GROSS EXPENSES TO GROSS REVENUES 
1938 78.7% 78.0 % 70.4% 68.8 % 82.5 % 81.1% 
1939 73.2% 78.3% 71.8% 65.9% 77.8% 80.0% 
eae 1940 72.7% 76.3% 71.9% 64.8% 75.1% 76.2% 
{ 1941 68.7 % 69.7 % 73.4% 62.6% 70.2% 70.0% 
1942 59.4% 54.9% 62.0% 56.5% 64.7% 64.5% 
1943 64.6 % 54.4% 62.5% 61.2% 60.8 % 64.9% 
FIXED CHARGES—(interest on Bonded Indebtedness) 
1938 $28,839,476 $11,207,291 $14,366,038 $14,273,364 $14,643,339 $24,098,136 
1939 36,038,579* 11,056,700 14,395,376 14,215,770 14,495,411 23,882,832 
1940 39,368,231* 11,197,400 14,937,771 14,212,128 15,100,303 23,693,515 
1941 48,617,733* 11,020,161 13,942,687 13,915,920 14,574,288 23,408,385 
1942 76,107,043* 9,819,915 14,171,810 13,710,996 14,648,878 23,265,746 
1943 60,881,915* 9,051,971 14,176,746 12,506,172 14,428,720 23,068,001 
*Increases reflect reduction of bonded indebtedness by liquidation of outstanding bond issues at maturity or 
prior thereto, in order to reduce interest payments. 
TOTAL RAILROAD TAX ACCRUALS , 
1938 $14,413,570 $14,988,200 $15,293,995 $ 8,364,234 $ 6,836,321 $ 8,705,000 
1939 14,526,712 15,484,669 16,287,608 10,121,469 6,764,959 _—8, 297,000 
1940 14,256,946 17,159,640 14,693,389 12,273,206 7,035,623 8,720,000 
1941 16,800,016 27,626,429 17,784,642 16,867,023 9,267 694 9,236,000 
1942 57,732,040 76,266,283 61,744,144 30,727,340 18,919,789 25,701,000 
1943 —- 94,566,906 144,869,638 126,063,145 48,461,070 27,604,226 —- 26,030,000 
Increase: 
1943 over 556% 867 % 724% 479 % 304% 199% 
=,» 1938 
NET INCOME 
1938 $§ 2,425,439 §$ 8,228,044 $18,701,234 $ 2,712,560 $ 4,322,4147 $17,996,270T 
1939 5,755,372 8,502,732 18,966,632 8,686,425 73,654 14,427,3837 
1940 6,730,944 12,745,371 19,445,880 10,208,194 2,064,091 8,826,5227 
1941 13,750,802 30,236,581 28,857,420 16,785,159 7,757,016 5,531,334 
1942 18,224,513 73,664,352 62,083,985 29,054,021 16,303,918 12,174,831 
1943 12,009,009 $7,440,364  -45,293,259 19,590,548 25,520,431 29,413,623 
Increase: ; 
1943 over 395% 598 % 142% Ge 8 kwnsis —acenepese 
1938 
' Deferred. 
CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1943 
So. Pacific Union Chicago, 
Company A.T.&S.F. ” Pacific Great Northern Milwaukee, 
All Lines Railway Railroad Northern Pacific St. Paul 
(Note 1) All Lines All Lines . Railway Railway & Pac. RR. 
Total 
Fund- $638,812,251 $271,317,500 $368,713,028 $290,873,909 $319,783,735 $431,314,154 
ed Debt* 
Railroad 
Mileage 12,686 13,137 9,836 8,095 6,884 10,820 - 
Operated 
— Funded Debt 
per Mile $50,356 $20,653 $37,486 $35,933 $46,453 $39,862 
of Line 


*Includes interest bearing obligations of all kinds. 
Note 1: Includes Pacific Lines, Texas & Louisiana Lines. 


level of rates in the eastern, southern and 
mid-western and southwestern areas. To 
show the difference as it existed just prior 
to Pearl Harbor, we present a table com- 
prising the relative traffic strength of 
Mountain-Pacific territory with the other 
districts. 

These figures explain, in some measure, 
the reason for relatively lower freight rates 
on trathc moving within the Eastern and 
Southern districts of the United States, but 
they do not answer the question being 
asked by Western industrial manufacturers 
as to what the railroads will do for them 
now and in the post-war period, with re- 
gard to reduction of their treight rates due 
to changed conditions since Pearl Harbor. 

The railroads’ present answer was given 
in the first installment of this article, 
namely, “wait and see what the postwar 
situation is,’” but conditions can change 
rapidly between now and the end of the 
Pacific war, to a point where Western in- 
dustry may be asked by Western railroads 
to outline the freight rate reductions they 
need to continue operations, develop their 
business and compete with eastern pro- 
ducers. 

Heretofore, shippers have had to go to 
Western railroad trathc managers in a more 
or less supplicating manner and make an 
carnest request for relief from high rates, 
but we venture to say that Western rail- 
road executives are giving serious consid- 
eration, even now, to the freight rate needs 
of industries located on their respective 
lines. We may very shortly see them call- 
ing upon leading industrial traffic man- 
agers to work out a mutually satisfactory 
basis of rates not only for business moving 
within Mountain-Pacific territory, but on 
transcontinental traffic as well. 

This will be no altruistic movement on 
the part of railroad managers, but rather a 
far-sighted measure designed to protect 
railroad revenues from the onslaught of 
steamship and trucking competition, to say 
nothing of the air-cargo operations which 
have long since begun on two major trans- 
continental airlines. 

In past times, railroad traffic managers 
waited for industry to bring its business 
problems to the railroad offices and dealt 
with them in a more or less summary 
fashion. Today, Western railroads are 
holding group meetings of traffic represen- 
tatives within their own organizations, and 
the keynote is “What must be done on our 
railroad to hold the business we now have 
and develop new business to take the place 
of wartime traffic we have been handling.” 
The answer to that question will be writ- 
ten in the next few years. 

We predict a large share of the credit 
for maintaining freight revenues will go 
to those railroad executives who foresee 
the need for radical changes in our West- 
ern freight rates, and take the necessary 
steps to accomplish them. 

It is axiomatic in any public utility busi- 











plant reducing its accident frequency rate 


PERCENTAGE RELATION COMMODITY RATES—EASTERN RATES—100% 51 per cent. 





a—To California points 


Kansas, and the eastern half of Colorado. 


1940 


Area Population 
United States—Total 131,669,275 
Eastern District 66,796,119 

Per cent of U. S. 51% 
Southern district 21,270,789 
Per cent of U. S. 16% 
Western Trunk Line Terr. 16,654,577 
Per cent of U. S. 13% 
Southwestern Territory 13,064,525 
Per cent of U. S. 10% 
MTN.-PACIFIC TERR. 13,883,265 

Per cent of U. S. 10% 





6—To other than California points. 


*—Western Trunk Line territory is divided into four zones: Zone I includes Missouri (north half), 
Iowa, Wisconsin and southeastern Minnesota; Zone II includes the area west of Zone I and takes in the 
eastern half of the states of North and South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, and the southern half of 
Missouri; Zone III includes the western half of the states of North and South Dakota, Nebraska and 


It is noted that where rates for Eastern district, or Official Territory are considered 100%, 
our Mountain Pacific rates range from 8% to 74% higher than such eastern rates. 


Gos _, ets a ia ania Recently an intensified educational cam- 

ee res ouse ve- cRage 4 Ds , ‘ 
Oil Meats’ Prods. Lime stock Lumber Plaster Salt Salt paign on accident prev ention measures was 
Eastern District: 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% launched in Western pulp and paper mills. 
New Eng. Terr. 120% There are some 75 or 80 industrial safety 
— a — —- vie engineers, serving the national committee 
entral Frt. Terr. % 100% : ' Te ‘ 
Southern District: 117%, 126% 138% 99% 106% 92% 126% 125% 122% as special agents, who are active in this 
Western Dist.: program of carrying the most effective 
*West. Trunk Line: 99% 131% 109% 124% safety measures developed in the plants 
Zone I 107% 111% 126% 127% having a good accident experience to the 
—_ 122% 126% 142% 142% | smaller plants where the development of 
ne 134% 126% 153% 153% flectiv Fate iffi- 
a7 an effective safety program has been difh 

Southwestern Terr. 129% 127% 159% 126% 109% 98% 124% 149% 145% ' Y prog 

Min. Pacific Terr. 148% 137% 162% 149% 120% 108%a 142% 174% 170% | , 

136%b Paper is particularly important to the 


1940 Area in ga 
Railroad Square Per Mile Per Sq. 
Mileage Miles of R.R. Mile 

233,670 3,022,387 563 44 
71,283 439,181 937 152 
31% 15% 

35,865 383,169 593 56 
15% 13% 

54,932 573,401 303 29 
24% 19% 

31,497 438,883 415 30 
13% 14% 

40,093 1,187,753 346 12 
17% 39% 








ness, whether it be a railroad or power 
company, that as the unit cost of a service 
to the public is reduced, the public con- 
sumption is greater, and utilities’ profits are 
greater, despite the lower rate, fare or kilo- 
watt charge. There will be some very in- 
teresting experiments along this line in the 
days to come. 


We can all hope that the resulting 
freight rate adjustment in the Western 
states will not only hold the industries we 
have developed in the past and during this 
war, but induce Eastern industries to locate 
in the West and bring with them the addi- 
tional business which will add to our 
Western railroads’ prosperity. 





More Safety 


Work; 


Less Labor Shortage 


NCREASED attention to safety would 

prevent the loss of thousands of man- 

days of work by injured employees in 
war industries throughout the West and 
would be an important factor in alleviation 
of the manpower shortage. 

That is the reason that the National 
Committee for the Conservation of Man- 
power in War Industries, sponsored by the 
U. S. Department of Labor, is concentrat- 
ing on a series of safety campaigns in in- 
dustries which have had the highest acci- 
dent frequency rates. The campaigns are 
national in scope and in the Western states, 
as everywhere in the country, industrial and 
trade associations, labor unions, manufac- 
turers, and safety and health agencies all 
are cooperating. This project is becoming 
increasingly vital on the Pacific Coast as 
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By R. E. Donovan 
Western Regional Representative, 
National Committee for the Conservation of 
Manpower in War Industries 











the tempo of the war against Japan in- 
creases. 

A campaign has been in progress for the 
last six months in the slaughter houses and 
meat packing plants. The managements of 
these plants have welcomed this help and 
have given good cooperation. While the 
full effect of the campaign is not yet ap- 
parent, it is felt that the frequency of 
accidents in this industry will be improved 
as supervisors and workers continue to 
learn the causes and prevention of acci- 
dents. Already some notable results in in- 
dividual plants have been recorded—one 


war effort, not only for magazines, news- 
papers and books but for packaging and 
wrapping munitions, arms, military equip- 
ment of all kinds and every type of food 
for the nation’s fighting men. Pulp and 
paper manufacturers last year paid out in 
compensation claims more than $2,000,- 
000, while direct and indirect compensa- 
tion costs together amounted to about $40 
per employee. During the next few weeks 
special agents are to visit 60 pulp and pa- 
per plants of Oregon, Washington, and 
California to aid in reducing the frequency 
rate in this industry. 

The National Committee has been oper- 
ating now for more than four years, with 
special agents in each state operating under 
their state chairman and making safety 
surveys without charge in any war plant 
which wanted their advice on accident pre- 
vention. More than 2,600 plants have been 
visited by the special agents in the eight 
western states which make up our region. 
Many of these were smaller plants which 
for the first time attempted to follow a 
sound safety program. 

Since July 1 the National Committee 
has been concentrating its efforts on a cam- 
paign for a million fewer accidents and on 
three-month drives in special industries 
which appear to need our services most. 

In connection with the drive for a mil- 
lion fewer accidents than last year, a special 
certificate of merit will be awarded to all 
industrial plants employing 50 or more 
which reduce their accidents by 40 per 
cent or more, either during the six-month 
period from July 1 to December 31, or 
from January 1 to June 30, 1945. Firms 
which seek the award should write to the 
regional office of the National Committee 
for the Conservation of Manpower in War 
Industries at Room 1507, 200 Bush Street, 
San Francisco. 

Success in the campaign for a million 
fewer accidents than in 1943 would mean 
life instead of accidental death to 7,500 
Americans and would save 44,000 more 
from being permanently crippled. When 
you realize that in 1943 there were 2,500,- 
000 Americans injured while at work, with 
18,100 deaths and 109,700 permanently 
crippled the tremendous value of this cam- 
paign is apparent to us all. If we work 
diligently for safety we can achieve that 
goal. 
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COLBY A FAMOUS NAME 


IN CRANES — MARINE ELEVATORS 
and MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


You are cordially invited to write for a copy of 
“Wartime Production Story.” In a very few 
pages this brochure describes pictorially the 
engineering and manufacturing facilities Colby 
can place at your disposal in post-war years. 











STEEL AND ENGINEERING COMPANY 





HEAD OFFICE: 525 Central Building, Seattle 4, Washington 


15 Park Row 417 Market St. Birks Building 
NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 5 VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Affiliated Companies: PRESCOTT IRON WORKS, AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO.,Seattle 
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Taking Inventory of 
Employees Talents 


ARTIME manpower conditions 

\X have brought into focus more 

clearly than ever before the neces- 

sity of devoting attention to tabulating, 

and rewarding employees on the basis of, 

progress and development, in the opinion 

of the executives of the Pacific Manifold- 

ing Book Company of Emeryville and Los 
Angeles. 


That concern, the West's largest man- 
ufacturer of speed stationery, has adopted 
a Personnel Progress Report system under 
which department heads take stock of the 
employees under their direction twice a 
year, on a special form that measures nearly 
a score of factors. The department head 
outlines the duties of each employee, com- 
ments on the efficiency of their perform- 











Yes, you CAN win 





rolling ““BOX CARS” 


The “Box Cars” we mean are the Tank Cars, yes 
and the drums and carboys. Just keep them rolling 
back to your supplier and you'll not only win his 
thanks and appreciation—but you'll cash in with 
more and faster deliveries of needed chemicals. 


As the war in the Pacific is stepped up, Fr 
the West will be the center of a gigantic 


concentration of materials and supplies 


resulting in overtaxing all shipping facilities. Keep 
containers moving back to your suppliers. This is 
one way you can help us to help you—to keep an 
even flow of chemicals moving into your plant. 
Keep the cars rolling—yes, here’s how you can win 


by rolling “Box Cars.” 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
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ance, notes improvement since the last 
report and the type of work in which the 
employee is especially proficient. He also 
lists special training for other work and 
recommends promotions when due. 

The form also provides a check sheet to 
record below average, average, above aver- 
age and outstanding ratings in intelligence, 
aggressiveness, loyalty, attitude, appear- 
ance, diligence, accuracy, interest in work 
and judgment. 


To complete the record, information as 
to salary, recent increases, record of ab- 
senteeism and miscellaneous remarks are 
gathered on the same sheet. 

The questions to be answered by the 
department head in the personnel progress 
report are as follows: 

State present duties: 

Are present duties performed efh- 
ciently? Please express your ideas fully: 

In what respect has employee shown 
improvement in work since last report? 

Work at which employee is especially 
proficient: 

Has employee had special training in 
other work? Give details: 

Is employee ready for promotion? If 
so, state your recommendations: 

Please rate employee on all of the fol- 
lowing qualifications as to whether he is 
below average, average, above average, or 
outstanding: 

Intelligence: 

Aggressiveness: 

Loyalty: 

Attitude: 

Appearance: 

Diligence: 

Accuracy: 

Interest in work: 

Judgment: 

Number days absent through illness last 
six months: 

Number days absent through other 
causes last six months: 

Is employee a steady worker? 

Or does he take frequent time off dur- 
ing the day? 

Do you recommend an increase in sal- 
ary? 

If so, how much $......... Effective what 
date? 

State reasons for your recommendation: 

By inspecting several semi-annual re- 
ports, it is possible to trace the trend each 
employee is taking in his work, and by com- 
paring these records with those of all other 
employees in a department, it is possible 
to develop a standing in which all em- 
ployees are listed in the order of their 
value. 

Pacific Manifolding Book Co., has found 
the system helpful in minimizing cases of 
“forgotten employees” who, on their rec- 
ord, are entitled to pay increases, has been 
able to determine when employees have 
reached the peak of their development, and 
has found as well an excellent system for 
bringing to light the talents of employees 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Mechanical “Efficiency Expert” To Keep Better Business Records 


Efficient records mean a smoother flow of work 
throughout your organization. And that’s what Uarco 


Autographic Registers bring to business . . . bring 
convenience, accuracy and speed to the tedious job 
of keeping business records. 

There are no time-wasting getting-ready-to-write 
operations with a Uarco Autographic Register on 
hand. Carbon paper and forms sufficient for a full 
day’s use, or more, are loaded in the Register .. . 
then you're all set for fast, easy writing. And at a 
single writing, as many as six copies can be produced. 

Uarco Autographic Registers put an end to guess- 
work, lessen the possibility of errors. The firm writ- 


BETTER 
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ing base .. . the ever-fresh roll of carbon paper give 
assurance of clear, concise records. Some models of 
Uarco Registers—the one illustrated above, for in- 
stance — automatically file a duplicate of every record 
written... eliminating lost tickets, forgotten charges 
and like errors. 

Uarco Autographic Registers are now being used 
successfully in every branch of business . .. wherever 
records are kept. There is a Uarco Register for your 
record-keeping need. For the complete story call a 
Uarco representative today . . . or write. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland,Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


HANDWRITTEN © TYPEWRITTEN ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BUSINESS RECORDS 
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Reducing of Welding 
Sizes Desirable Step 


shipbuilding during the emergency 
shipbuilding program has been a 

step in the right direction, although it did 
not go as far as we would all like, and was 
an attempt to break away from something 
influenced by the riveted type of design. 
This step changed the large size inter- 


R ‘sipbaiti the size of the welds in 





By M. N. Maltseff* 


Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
South San Francisco, California 











mittent fillet welds, closely spaced, to con- 
tinuous fillet welds of reduced size. For 
example: 3/8x3 in. fillet weld spaced 6 in. 
can be changed to 5/16-in. hand, or 1/4-in. 


automatic continuous fillet weld. This 
change alone saved many hours of pick-up 
welding, as required by inspection to cor- 
rect improperly spaced fillet welds. 

The main point of this concession, in 
my opinion, is that the majority of welds, 
say in the double bottoms, were brought to 
the economical and reasonable size of 1/4- 
in. continuous fillet, which in most cases 
is sufficient to provide necessary strength. 

The designer should know and appre- 
ciate the difference in cost and value in 

(Cont'd on Page 42) 


*From paper presented at American Welding Society 
meeting, Cleveland, Oct. 16, 1944. Courtesy The Weld- 
ing Journal. 


® Comparison of maximum welding time required to weld 100 lineal feet of various sizes of minimum welds. 
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When your Tanks and 
Piping are lined with 
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Hebco Takes Corrosion in Stride 


RUST and CORROSION 
CAN not EXIST 


Contamination of your product ceases. A 
HEBCO engineered glass lined tank is the 
answer to your contamination, rust and cor- 
rosion problems. We fabricate all types of 
pressure and open top tanks using a glass 
lining with the same coefficient of expansion 
as the metal in the tank. 


Write Now for Details 


+ > f \ K = 

rlOW EE. BAKER CO. 
LIQUID STORAGE TANK SPECIALISTS 

FABRICATION - LINING - RUSTPROOFING - CLEANING - WELDING 


420 MARKET STREET 





ACO, 


EXbrook 8873 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
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No Plant Too Large 22 loc sndll 
To Profit by this SQUARE D 










@ Panelboards, taxed beyond their efficient 
capacities, are a drain on the productivity 
of any plant — regardless of its size. This 
speedy Conversion Plan involves such a 
moderate investment that it “pays off’ in 
a hurry, even in the smallest plant. 

The pictures above show a typical conver- 
sion. With a minimum of time and labor and at 
no increase in space, 25 lighting circuits were in- 
creased to 42—up 68%. Circuit breaker convenience 
and protection replaced obsoleted fusible circuits. 
Notice, too, that Saflex units were installed for 
the main controls, with sufficient space provided 
for an additional circuit, if and when it is needed. 

Remember, such conversions as these utilize 
existing boxes and conduit. The cost in time and 





SQUARE 


LOS ANGELES 
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(ote! 


money is small. The dividends in conserved power 


and increased efficiency are substantial. Your near- 
by Square D Field Engineer will be glad to analyze 
your present equipment and submit a tailor- 
made conversion plan for your consideration. This 
service costs nothing—pays big dividends. 


Write for a free copy of “MORE CAPACITY” which shows 
a variety of conversions in detail. Address Square D Com- 
pany, 1318 East 16th Street, Los Angeles 21, California. 


COMPANY 


D 


DETROIT 


MILW 4 UKEE 
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WELDING 
specifying the size of weld for various po- 
sitions. In some cases it is better to put 
longer welds of smaller size, than shorter 
welds of larger size. 

We know that intermittent fillet welds 
produce less shrinkage than continuous 
welds, but so long as we have to take care 
of shrinkage, a little more of it can just as 
well be cared for either by allowing for it 
or by providing extra material to take care 
of the shortening resulting from shrinkage. 

Other factors such as time, material and, 
therefore, cost, should be considered. Too 
much weld is just as bad as, or possibly 
worse than, not enough. Excessive welding 
actually weakens a structure instead of add- 
ing strength. Oversize welds not only 
waste welding rod, but they add unneces- 
sary heat input and wasted manpower. 

The accompanying table shows com- 
parative values as to the pounds of weld- 
ing rod and time required to make 100 ft. 
of weld of three common sizes, in various 
positions. 

From the table, we can see that the 5/16- 
in. fillet weld requires about 56 per cent 
more metal than 1/4 in., and 3/8 in. re- 
quires approximately 43 per cent more 
than 5/16 in. The time consumed in de- 
positing the various sizes of fillets in down- 
hand positions does not vary appreciably 
for the reason that large size electrodes are 
used to deposit the required fillet in one 
pass. 


(Cont'd from Page 40) 


When we compare the vertical and over- 
head positions, in which positions most of 
the welding has to be performed on a ship, 
the total time consumed in making the dif- 
ferent sizes of fillets varies considerably. 
You will note that arc-time hours, that is, 
the actual time required to deposit a cer- 
tain size of fillet weld in vertical and over- 
head position, is practically the same. The 
efficiency factor is different, however, be- 
cause fatigue is greater in the overhead 
position than in the vertical. 

Now, suppose that for some reason a 
3/8-in. fillet weld was specified in a cer- 
tain place where 1/4-in. fillet weld would 


answer the purpose. It will take 32.50 hr.to 
deposit 100 tt. of 3/8-in. fillet weld in the 
overhead position, and only 14.52 hr. for 
the 1/4-in. fillet weld. In the vertical posi- 
tion, it will take 24.38 hr. for the 3/8-in. 
fillet weld, and only 10.8 for the 1/4-in. 
fillet weld. In other words, it takes more 
than twice the time to deposit a 3/8-in. 
fillet weld than it would take for the 1/4-in. 
fillet weld. 

So the oversized weld specified on a 
drawing by a draftsman or engineer with- 
out good reason or study, costs a consider- 
able amount in wasted man-hours and ma- 
terial, not counting the actual harm done 
to the structure by the oversized weld. 





Discussing the technical control of weld- 
ing in ship construction before the American 
Welding Society, M. H. MacKusick, assistant 
shipyard superintendent and welding engi- 
neer, California Shipbuilding Corp., said 
regarding automatic welding equipment: 

‘Most shipyards organize a separate weld- 
ing department to handle their automatic 
welding. The use of submerged-arc automatic 
welding is principally confined to subassem- 
bly operations, although some yards do 
certain types of joints on the shipways. 

At Calship, the use of automatic welding 
is confined to the plate shop and subassem- 
bly; all shipway welding is done manually. 
The use of E6030 type manual electrodes 
plus the fact that less movement of equip- 
ment is involved has prompted our decision 





Function of Automatic Welding Equipment in Ship Construction 


to eliminate the use of automatic welding on 
the ways. 

“It was found that delays in scheduling 
an automatic machine for a certain weld plus 
the cost of handling the equipment to and 
from each joint exceeded the cost of welding 
the same joint by hand. Also many joints 
could not be completely welded by ma- 
chine due to clearance for the machine at 
hatch coamings and side shell ends of deck 
butts so that a certain amount of chipping 
and manual welding was required on a num- 
ber of the welds in any case. 

“It is our conclusion, therefore, that ship- 
yards working to a fast launching schedule 
will find that automatic welding should be 
entirely concentrated on subassembly work 
for economical and fast production results.”’ 











EXAMPLE OF Sewice: 


A modern bronze bushing plant equipped with 


highly specialized equipment to produce Bronze 


Bushings to Blue Print Specifications, any alloy. 


Large stocks of finished (‘ready for use 


Bronze 


Bushings S. A. E. 660 alloy conveniently 


located in all principal Pacific Coast 


cities to better serve you. 
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Often the question is asked, 
"How long should selling copy 
be?” The answer is strikingly 
dramatized in this 2-color ad- 
vertisement ... the first in our 
client’s 1945 trade journal 
campaign ..."Just long enough 
to tell the WHOLE story of the 
product advertised!” 


If the copy is direct and or- 
derly, the reader will know at 4 
glance what is offered for sale. 
If the art parallel is literal 
enough so that the reader gets 
to the point quickly, and knows 
immediately why it is offered 
to Aim, particularly ... it’s the 
kind of advertising that will 
sell merchandise! 








Tomorrow industrial advertising will build 
bridges of human understanding between , 
labor and management...spark the ideas 
that will keep men working steadily ... add a 


new dignity to American ingenuity the world T H E M Cc a A R ¥ Y C O M P A N Y 


around. But, at The McCarty Company, it's 


doing ¢ great job today! In considering your A Complete Industrial Advertising Service Since 1919 

present ond postwar seins, = LOS ANGELES 15, BENDIX BUILDING ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 5, RIALTO BUILDING 
PRS 6D EE ADE CAQUORCS ONS THRNNNES OS PITTSBURGH 19, KOPPERS BUILDING e FORT WORTH 2, DAN WAGGONER BUILDING 
advertising counselors to western industry for 


more than a quarter century. MEMBER...AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Mexico Water Treaty 
Again in the Offing 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—When 
\X) the hearing before the Senate 
foreign relations committee be- 
gins on the proposed treaty with Mexico 
to give our southern neighbor a generous 
volume of the water of the Colorado River 
and certain privileges and properties to 
control the water, in 
exchange for water 
from the Rio Grande 
and Pecos rivers, it is 
likely that they will 
crackle. 

In all likelihood, 
Rep. Carl Hinshaw, 
the only Republican 
in southern Califor- 
nia to be reelected, 
will introduce again his bill in the House 
attacking the legality of the proposed treaty 
on the ground that it would be unconstitu- 
tional for the federal government to give 
away designated resources and rights of the 
states and the citizens affected. Although 
the bill is considered not to have even a 
remote chance of adoption nor to have any 
effect on the progress of the treaty, it is 
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By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 











important because it sharply focuses atten- 
tion upon the whole problem. 

Those who are against it, which includes 
the substantial elements of California, 
Oregon, Washington, and some important 
elements in Arizona and Nevada, boil 
down their opposition to the easily under- 
standable contention that the treaty means 
the federalization of the Colorado Basin. 
They feel if the treaty can be put over with- 
out proper, orderly, open and deliberately 
public consultation of the states and the 
citizens of the Colorado Basin, the pro- 
cess invades the fundamental right of the 
citizen and the state to have full knowledge 
about the disposal of such primary re- 
sources as water, before those resources are 
handed over to another nation. 

As a matter of fact the deep, almost un- 
spoken objection is even more fundamen- 
tal. The principle, as the opponents see it, 
is the same principle that ts involved in 
the dispute over the Jackson Hole country 


BONDS AND 


Quer wry renee — — —— — 


One of the best-informed writers 
at the Nation’s Capital, Arnold 
Kruckman, presents each month 
authoritative comments on political 
developments and their practical 
application to industry of the West. 
Any reader who wishes additional 
information may write to him di- 
rectly, using business letterhead, 
at 1120 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Inquiries will be 
answered free of charge. You also 
are invited to contact him per- 
sonally in Washington. Copies of 
pending congressional bills may 
also be obtained free of charge. 


; 


of Wyoming. It will be recalled that the 
President, by executive order, has author- 
ized the Secretary of the Interior to appro- 
priate the Jackson Hole area and make it 
into a Federal Memorial Park. The oppon- 
ents hold such action should not be at the 
discretion of the Executive, but should be 
determined by Congress. 

In order to circumvent the executive 
order, Congressman Frank A. Barrett of 
Wyoming has introduced HR 2241 which 
would transfer the whole Jackson Hole 
responsibility to Congress. In other words, 
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federalization by fiat, by means of legal 
by-passes, by unpublicized individual in- 
itiative, is the issue these Westerners stub- 
bornly maintain is inherent in the Color- 
ado River treaty, the Jackson Hole Memor- 
ial Park, and similar projects aimed at 
ultimate federalization, regardless of the 
legal form in which they are presented. 

One of the most striking aspects of this 
contest over the treaty is that Judge Clif- 
ford Stone of Colorado, head of the inter- 
state Organization which supervises the 
affairs of the Colorado River, is regarded 
as the aboriginal treaty champion outside 
of the State Department and the White 
House. The judge, who is big enough in 
national stature to have been suggested 
as the prime Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, is usually named as the force that 
sold the idea of the treaty to the upper 
states—and elements in the lower states— 
of the Colorado Basin. 

The identification of a man of Judge 
Stone’s caliber and character with the prin- 


~~ ciple involved is striking because Delph 


= 





Carpenter, and other Coloradoans, were 
the earliest proponents of the inviolability 
of the rights of states when the Colorado 
River pact was first discussed. Judge Stone 
is generally assumed to belong to this 
school, and it is this school which stren- 
uously maintained, in opposition to all 
federal proposals a quarter century ago, 
that Colorado had an absolute title to the 
corpus of the water, meaning that not a 
drop of water might in reality be allowed 
to go below the Colorado state line with- 
out the express or implied consent of the 
State of Colorado. 

This extreme assertion of state’s rights 
is in dramatic contrast to the approval of 
federalization as inherent in the proposed 
treaty. Judge Carpenter and his associates 
in the upper Basin States have never given 
an appealing reason for their champion- 
ship of the treaty, except the boogie-man 
assertion that if the sovereign nation of 
Mexico is not given what it demands it may 
ask for a board of arbitration, to be com- 
posed of a representative of Mexico and of 
the United States, and a third member 
from Latin America to be chosen jointly 
and to be acceptable to both Mexico and 
the United States. 


The other scare-crow often hoisted is the | 


assertion that the fight against the treaty 
comes almost wholly from southern Cali- 
fornia, which although it admittedly needs 
the Colorado River water for fulfillment 
of its destiny, is alleged to be entirely out- 
side of the Colorado River watershed and 
basin, and therefore has no real place in 
the councils that settle the disposition of 
the water. 

There has always been an acute diverg- 
ence in policy and purposes between the 
people in the upper states of the Colorado 
River and those in the lower states. It 
seems incredible this divagation should 
lead to an action so serious to the destiny 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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PINS | THEY MAKE ‘EM 
FROM ROEBLING 
FLAT WIRE THE SAME 
COMPANY THAT MAKES 
SUCH SWELL WIRE 
ROPE ! 


Roebling produces every major type of wire and 
wire product...toaster cord to telephone cable... 
bridge cable to wire rope...fine filter cloth to 
heavy grading screen...strip steel and flat wire to 
round and shaped wire...all Roebling products. All 
the result of over 100 years of wire specialization. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company of California. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 









ROEBLING 
Sha” 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND * FITTINGS * SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND 
AND SHARED WIRE + ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 
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of the whole region as that which is assum- 
ed to be inherent in the results of the pro- 
posed treaty. Yet, the psychology of sec- 
tional apartness causes strange alienation. 

Judge Stone is usually made the target 
for much of the impatience about the treaty, 
but it is indubitably unfair to saddle the 
judge with the responsibility for the upper 
states” support of the treaty. He is unavoid- 
ably the instrument through which the 
support has been made vocal and visible. 

He undoubtedly is handicapped at this 
stage of the game because we are told it is 
not possible for the Western champions 
of the treaty to put forth their most dev- 
astatingly convincing arguments until the 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee holds 
its hearings. Then, we are told, the facts 
will be told. Our upper state friends say 
they do not wish to try their case in pub- 
lic, and that is exactly the key to the 
situation. 


Those who oppose the treaty also be- 
lieve that the business of the public should 
be made clear to the public. It is typical 
of these times that this reporter was 
warned it might be embarrassing to write 
this letter because the hearings in January 
would inevitably reveal that the people of 
the upper states are right, and that the 
people of the other states are misled. 

It was implied that an assumption of any 





WALWORTH 
STEEL VALVES 


A Complete Line 
for Steam, O11, 
Water and Gas 





Increasing temperatures and pressures require valves 


built to give trouble-free service on the toughest jobs. 


Walworth steel valves have heavy walls for extra 
strength. Deep stuffing boxes eliminate costly leaks. 
High velocity non-turbulent flow is made possible by 


streamlined ports. 


Walworth’s line of steel valves gives added support 


to the Walworth policy—“The correct valve for any and 


every service.” 


Whatever your valve need—whether 


steel, bronze, or iron—specify Walworth. 


Walworth California Company carries Youngstown 


steel pipe and all the other necessary essentials for a 


complete piping installation. 
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validity in any claim except the upper 
states’ claim would cause the reporter to be 
caught out on that well known limb. It is 
one of the tragic imponderables of life 
that you can never find out about those 
limbs until you go out on them. In this 
case the reporter will have one consolation. 
He will be in the company of some of the 
most distinguished personalities the West 
has produced the past century, including 
Senator Hiram Johnson, who is expected 
personally to lead the battle against the 
treaty. 





Predicts Geneva 
Will Continue 


Latest clues to the postwar Geneva Steel 
mill situation are the statements of Enders 
M. Voorhees, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of U.S. Steel Corporation, who said 
that unless large demand for steel existed 
in the postwar period, his company had no 
plans at present to acquire Defense Plant 
Corporation war plants now being oper- 
ated by the government, and a reply by 
Gus Backman, secretary of the Salt Lake 
Chamber of Commerce, that the plan 
would be reconverted to civilian use re- 
gardless of who operated it. 

“We have a cooperative agreement be- 
tween steel consumers on the Pacific Coast 
and a Utah group under which the plant 
will be converted,” Mr. Backman said. 


Guayule Factory 


Construction on the $4,000,000 mill at 
Bakersfield, California, to process guayule 
is under way and it is expected the plant 
will be in operation by March. It will be 
equipped to handle 30 tons of guayule 
shrub, which will yield approximately 
5,000 pounds of rubber material daily. 





Employee Talents 


(Cont'd from Page 38) 


in one department who might be con- 
sidered for advancement in other lines of 
work. 

An additional value of the system lies in 
the fact that the required reports bring to 
light any cases involving personal dislikes 
of the department head for an employee 
which might hamper that employee's prog- 
ress. If a report constantly shows ‘‘no im- 
provement,” the department head is con- 
sulted as to the details of the situation, fur- 
ther investigation is made and dismissal 
of the employee or a transfer to another de- 
partment is considered. 

The Personnel Progress Report plan was 
based upon a method suggested by the 
National Conference Board. Recently the 
method was expanded and an Employee 
Merit Rating study made to give the com- 
pany a complete inventory of manpowet 
that revealed the weak employees in each 
department, replacement of whom might 
be considered in postwar days. 
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ITTLE by little indications are piling 
up that the relatively modest un- 
assuming city of Portland intends to 

assert itself a little more from now on out 
and to make a really strong bid for postwar 
industries. 

Early this year Portland business men 
and industrialists, alarmed at the prospect 
of a grave postwar unemployment prob- 
lem, stepped out and raised $168,000 in 
contributions solely for the purpose of 
promoting industrial development of this 
area. 

With this money the committee prompt- 
ly hired an industrial engineer, Clarence 
Seage, to work with the industries commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce to col- 
lect facts to be used in the program of ex- 
panding existing industries and bringing 
in new ones. 

In November a second engineer was 
hired. He is Chester K. Sterrett, who was 
in charge of the industrial development 
division of the Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company for 18 years. Last year he was 
chairman of the smaller industries commit- 
tee organized by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development in Cincinnati. He was 
also consultant for the War Production 
Board and the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration in that city. 

Simultaneously the Chamber of Com- 
merce itself expanded, hiring an additional 
statistician and a foreign trade consultant. 
The foreign trade expert is Carter Bran- 
don, who has lived in China, the Philip- 
pines, Dutch East Indies, Siam, and the 
Federated Malay States representing sev- 
eral American firms. Brandon is an Ore- 
gonian and a graduate of the University 
of Oregon’s school of business administra- 
tion, foreign trade division. He considers 
his first big problem as that of getting 
Portland served with regular and frequent 
service to all foreign ports. 

At the same time the Bonneville Power 
Administration is adding to its high-pow- 
ered development staff. During the month 
it engaged Lawrence J. Parker, former 
electrical engineer with the west coast 
regional office of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission at Oakland, Calif., as an indus- 
trial engineer for the mid-Columbia dis- 
trict. His duties are to “aid in developing 
new industries and power markets in the 
Pacific Northwest.” 

If manpower means anything something 
ought to come out of all these appoint- 


<= ments. The conservative, normally slow- 





moving Northwest has never tried so hard 
before. 


Industrial Fair 


Portland is holding an Industrial Fair. 
Without much fanfare or publicity Port- 
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land launched its first industrial fair on 
the night of December 9 with an address 
by Mayor Earl Riley. The fair was initiated 
by Ray Shawcross, head of the alien prop- 
erty custodian’s office in Portland. Its 
main purpose is to interest actual or poten- 
tial industrialists in this area in the various 
patents that are available. Out of 45,000 
patents collected by the custodian’s office 





150 have already been licensed in this 
area. 


In addition to patents however, the fair 
is illuminating in showing some of the ac- 
tual progress that has been made indus- 
trially in Portland. Between 35 and 40 local 
industrial exhibits are being shown in the 
civic auditorium. Here are a few samples 
of the exhibits: 


The E. F. Hauserman Company of 
Cleveland is displaying a knock-down steel 
partition for office buildings that will: be 
manufactured here after the war. This 


(Cont'd on Page 48) 











Lockheed, Douglas, Convair, Northrop, Ryan and many 
others are using this drop-hammer drive to increase pro- 


duction. 





When airplane production first became a national neces- 
sity, drop-hammer drives were breaking down frequently. 
Engineering Products designed this drop-hammer drive 
to keep the hammers going. It has been completely suc- 
cessful in every application. 





On Engineering Problems call 


Engineering Products 








1600 SO. SAN PEDRO ST. © PRospect 7044 ¢ LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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COLUMBIA EMPIRE (Con? from Pg. 47) 


company expects to build a plant here 
after the war. 

The Ramsey Manufacturing Co. had a 
display of hoist and motor winches of vari- 
ous types. 

Marine Electric Company has a display 
of motors and generators, also electric 
hardware that it manufactures for ships 
and shipyards. 

One of the most interesting exhibits is 
a walk-in type of refrigerator made of 
aluminum and manufactured by the Beall 
Pipe and Tank Company. This company 
is doing a lot of experimenting and pio- 
neering in new uses for aluminum. 

These are examples of only a few of the 


exhibits. The fair might easily have been 
made a much bigger thing than it actually 
is, but even at that it will serve some pur- 
pose in helping to make this area just a 
little more industry conscious. 
Payrolls Drop 

Just exactly what is happening regard- 
ing employment trends in Portland is not 
too certain. In the middle of November 
L. C. Stoll, state manpower director an- 
nounced that Portland shipyards had made 
a net gain of 5000 workers since August 
and that 13,000 more persons must be 
added immediately to the payrolls of 
major war industries and sub-contracting 
firms if the Portland-Vancouver area is to 
meet its war contracts on schedule. 









THE HISTORY of A. R. Maas Chemical Co. is 
one of enterprise, stability and service. Year 
after year it has paced Western industry with 
improvement of method and facilities — de- 
veloping uniformity and utility of product. 

Today the A. R. Maas Company continues 
to search for better ways to serve all industry, 
so that—war or peace— its products will 
have the perfection that modern production 
methods demand. 


AR MAAS 


We cre proud of our Army- 
Navy ‘‘E’’ flag with its stor — 
on honor awarded us ‘‘for cen- 
tinved outstanding production 
of wor moterials."* 
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CHEMICAL CO. 
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A few days later, however, the State 
Industrial Accident Commission announced 
that Oregon’s covered industrial payroll 
totaled $49,248,023 for October, a drop 
of nearly $3 million from October, 1943. 
Nearly 70 per cent of the total state pay- 
roll is accounted for by industries located 
in Multnomah County. 

December figures should show an even 
bigger drop as the seven-day week is elim- 
inated in the two largest yards totaling 68,- 
000 employees. The last of the high-prior- 
ity AP-5 troop transports has been launched 
and Oregon Ship is now back at the job 
of building Victory ships while Vancouver 
is turning to construction of the big C-4s 
for which it now has contracts totaling 25 
vessels. 

There seems to be a general feeling, even 
in high places, that the first of the year will 
see a general loosening up of the man- 
power situation in this area. The guess is 
so far, that Oregon Ship will be the first to 
feel the blow with Swan Island and Van- 
couver following. Vancouver’s C-4 con- 
tracts are expected to take it through 1945 
without any substantial contraction. These 
three Kaiser yards account for approxi- 
mately 90,000 of the 120,000 shipyard 
workers in this area. 


Aluminum Irrigation Pipe 


Another step towards making use of the 
Northwest's vast aluminum producing ca- 
pacity was taken last month by the Beall 
Pipe and Tank Corporation. Beall an- 
nounced production and perfection of a 
new alloyed, tempered aluminum pipe 
ideally suited for portable irrigation sys- 
tems. 

The new pipe is only one-fourth as heavy 
as galvanized steel tubing which is cus- 
tomarily made in 20-foot lengths. It can 
be made and handled easily in 40-foot 
lengths and is said to be stronger than steel 
pipe, is also rustproof and has a newly 
patented coupler that dispenses with levers 
and latches. More than 14,000 feet has al- 
ready been produced for experimental pur- 
poses. WPB is now allocating aluminum 
for this purpose. 


Columbia Empire Industries 


At its annual meeting in November the 
Columbia Empire Industries Inc. devoted 
a great deal of its time to worrying over 
states’ rights and growing federal en- 
croachment in business. In between moans 
it managed to elect 18 new directors for 
1945. They are: R. E. Epperly, Albany, 
one-year term; Ray F. Becker, Portland; 
Kenneth W. Ford, Roseburg; William H. 
Mermsen, Baker; M. N. Morris, Medford; 
H. H. Pein, and Wells O. Wheeler, Port- 
land, two-year term; R. B. Ambrose, G. A. 
Brown, Walter L. J. Davies, Thomas C. 
Young, Portland (to serve as directors also 
of the Oregon Manufacturers Association 
for the same period) ; Ralph Chapman, 
Corvallis; Louis Geylinger, Grants Pass; 
Lester H. Hamley, Pendleton; Vern J. 
Johnson, Coos Bay; F. Lowden Jones, 
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Walla Walla, Wash.; Ray Larson, Nyssa; 
Lloyd Riches, Salem; and T. F. Sandoz, 
Astoria, three-year term. 

Reconversion Held Up 


No additional applications under the 
spot authorization program of reconversion 


Cal Conquers in Cans 


California ranked well ahead of all other 
states in tin can salvage for the period from 
January through September, 1944. Records 
for the 11 Western states, in pounds are 
as follows: 


Disposal Idea 

A plan whereby the City of San Diego 
or a group of local citizens would operate 
the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion plant No. 2 as a center for small in- 
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can be made in the Portland- Vancouver California’ ............. races 63,452,050 lbs. dustries after the war has been filed with 

area for 90 days it has been announced by Colorado... 4,851,915 the U. S. Senate Small Business Committee. 
" ° Vachino 2 2 

Lee Stoll, state director of the WMC, and Washington ................ 3,995,130 





: : : (SS I TO . 3,096,261 

Paul Hirsh, deputy regional director of — 2 727,360 Idaho Pulp Mills 

the WPB. This area is rated as too critical Sco Suien aie oe O des Ip mill ¥ ie th 

a manpower area to start thinking too much —_ 1.601.050 en et eee, ee ee ee cee 

about peace-time industry yet. a Mine 300.980 newly incorporated Idaho-Montana Pulp 

| SREP ERE ere 800,98 ‘ “ 

Wyoming ................. 76,080 and Paper Company will be erected in 
ee 68,466 Coeur d’Alene. 


Biggest Warehouses 


Two of the new warehouses of the Pa- 
cific Overseas Air Technica! Service Com- 
mand at Alameda, California, are the larg- 
est single warehouses in the world, each 
having a floor capacity of 300,000 square 
feet. The seven warehouses which will 
make up the program will have an aggre- 
gate space of 1,330,000 square feet and will 
cost $12,000,000. The command expects to 
ship more material from its bases at Port- 
land, Long Beach and Oakland than will 
have been used in all the European air cam- 
paigns put together. The command stocks 
more than 500,000 different items of sup- 
ply, about twice that of Sears Roebuck or 
Montgomery Ward. 
















Ingenious New 


i Technical Methods 
Presented in the hope that they will 
prove interesting and useful to you. 
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Production Awards 


Recent awards for outstanding efficiency 
in war production include the following: 

Washington Iron Works, Seattle, third star 
for Maritime ““M” pennant. 

Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, fourth star for 
Maritime ““M” pennant. 

Buckler Company, Portland, ‘‘M’’ pennant. 

Columbia Steel Casting Co., Portland, second 
Maritime gold star. 

Security Engineering Company, 
Calif., fourth Maritime star. 

P. J. Walker Company, Los Angeles, fourth 
Maritime star. 

Marinship Corporation, Sausalito, Calif., na- 
tional championship tanker flag for delivering 
five tankers in November. 

Seaboard Coil Spring Co., Los Angeles, Army- 








New Internal Gage Avoids Over 
Cutting... Saves Wasted Man Hours 


At last a gage that takes the guess work out of 
checking internal diameters either machine 
bored, or close ground and lapped. It is called 
the Keene Internal Gage and is the first accurate 
method for fast correct checking of internal 


Whittier, 





Navy “E.” splines and gears on both minimum and root 
Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles, Army- diameters. The gage is ideal for machining and 
Navy “E.” ie = inspection work, and proves its value in in- 





creased production. It can be used with either a 
master, or micrometers. 


This time saving development is constructed 
of aluminum, is six inches long and weighs only 
five ounces. Available in models designed to read 
in thousandths (.001) or in tenths (.0001). 

When your gage has been checked the thou- 
sandths left to bore, the actual job of machining 
may become tedious. It is then when Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helps keep you alert and watch- 
ful. Chewing gum seems to assist you over the 
dull spots in the day’s work. And Wrigley’s 
Spearmint will aid you in your peacetime job by 
helping to keep you wide awake and efficient 
during that part of your work that may seem 
unimportant, but which actually means perfec- 
tion to the completed product. 





Cannon Electric Development Co., Los An- 
geles, Army-Navy “E.” 





MANUFACTURER'S AGENT, located in 
Seattle, Wn. and covering entire North- 
west can handle several new accounts. 
Well known to the trade as an aggressive 
business getter, has well-established and 
close contacts in field of general industrial 
products, including machine tools, steam 
= specialties, electric heaters, industrial 
handling equipment, etc. Reply Box 501, 
WESTERN INDUSTRY, 503 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 











Closeup of dial showing simplicity 
and fast visibility. 


You can get complete information from Keene Electrical 


Machinery Co., 542 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 2-51 
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‘WESTERNERS AT WORK... 


Arizona 

Grover J. Duff named manager of Ari- 
zona operations for the Eagle-Picher Min- 
ing and Smelting Co., replacing E. D. 
Morton who is retiring, and Edwin H. 
Crabtree, formerly mill superintendent of 
milling plant at Sahuarita, now chief met- 
allurgist of the companies properties . . . 


California 

Alfred W. Eames, president California 
Packing Corporation since 1940 appointed 
member board of directors of Santa Fe 


Railway. . . . James F. Pollard, former 
president Western States Gas & Electric 
Co., Salinas, and later president of Seattle 
Gas Co., joins executive engineer's depart- 
ment of Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San 
Francisco. . . . Glenn H. Bowes, Contin- 
ental Oil Co., elected president Pacific 
Section of American Association of Pet- 
roleum Geologists, Robert T. White 
named vice president and Vincent W. Van- 
diver, Seaboard Oil Corporation elected 
secretary-treasurer. . . . E. S. McClure suc- 
ceeds N. E. Dawson as vice president and 
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If you want to MAKE IT SAFE 






wire it with FIREWALL 


Rockbestos Firewall Aircraft Wire is 
this company’s latest contribution to the 
war effort. This wire, together with 
every other wire, cord and cable in the entire Rockbestos 
line is permanently protected by a dense, uniform felted 
asbestos wall that has been thoroughly impregnated with a 
special compound to insure absolute flame and heat-resist- 
ance. Heat that destroys ordinary insulation . . 
. causes cracks, flaking, and eventual failure and 
never fazes Rockbestos. 
Whether you want to wire or rewire... 
severe operating conditions . 
right Rockbestos selection. Remember, Rockbestos Wire 
... Cord... Cable... are permanently insulated. 


MARVYVOe 


[sae bod 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Los Angeles general manager of Soule 
Steel Company, Dawson continuing as vice 
president in an advisory and consulting 
capacity. . . . Si Edwards, Industrial Steel 
Treating Co., Oakland, appointed to serve 
two years on Board of Trustees of Metal 
Treating Institute. . . . Harvey S. Mudd, 
president and managing director of Cyprus 
Mines Corp., Los Angeles, elected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers for 1945. ... 
George F. Wunderlich promoted from pro- 
duction manager to general manager of 
Eitel-McCullough, Inc., San Bruno; Louis 
Pierri, manager Salt Lake City plant be- 
comes production manager of home plant 
at San Bruno; and Hewitt V. Wilson, 
assistant manager at Salt Lake City plant 
becomes manager there. . . . Congressman 
John M. Costello appointed general coun- 
sel and manager of Washington office of 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. . . . 
William P. McGervey, Jr., named presi- 
dent, Hanford Foundry Co., San Bernard- 
ino; Arnold K. Steger made vice president, 
and Maurice W. Cardwell, secretary and 
treasurer, all three formerly being associat- 
ed with Warman Steel Casting Co., Los 
Angeles. . . . Donald W. Douglas, presi- 
dent Douglas Aircraft Co., elected chair- 
man of board of governors of Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce and E. E. Wilson, 
vice chairman of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion elected president. . . . Dwight L. 
Myers, formerly engineer for the Resurrec- 
tion Mining Company at Leadville, Col- 
orado, now senior mining engineer for the 
Kaiser Company, Inc., at its Vulcan mine, 
Kelso, California. ... Harry A. Sutton, di- 
rector of engineering for Consolidated- 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., resigned and his 
activities consolidated under direction of 
I. M. Laddon, executive vice-president. . .. 
E. H. McGin of the Union Hardware & 
Metal Company, Los Angeles, named on 
executive committee of American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association. 

George C. Ford appointed works manager 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation's 
Vultee Field Division, succeeding W. S. 
Clark. . . . Dr. Albert E. Lombard, Jr., 


former special assistant to Director of air- | 


craft resources control office, appointed 
engineering consultant specializing in 
product development for Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation. . . . John J. 
Buckley, formerly of Pacific Tube Com- 
pany, elected vice president Pacific Tube 
Company, Los Angeles. W. P. Armstrong, 
formerly with Allegheny Steel Corporation 
in Pennsylvania, appointed sales manager 
of same company. . . . T. F. Aronson, 
Santa Clara Frosted Foods, elected to 
presidency Western Frozen Food Process- 
ors Association ; E. E. Huddleston, of Santa 
Cruz Fruit Packing Co., and Honor Brand, 
elected treasurer. . . . Gail Vandenbraak, 
succeeding Lee M. Mountjoy, promoted 
from charge of local aircraft section to 
head War Production Board’s Production 
Service Division, Los Angeles. . . . E. A. 
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Verrinder promoted to chief engineer of 
Riverside, California Division of Food 
Machinery Corporation, succeeding G. C. 
Paxton. . . . Harry W. Hahn appointed 
vice president in charge of engineering 
and production for H. L. Harvill Manufac- 
turing Co., Vernon. .. . W. M. Laughton, 
for 20 years connected with the company, 
appointed general manager of Bethlehem 
Steel Company's San Francisco and Ala- 
meda yards of Shipbuilding Division. . . . 
Harry C. Gunetti, former general super- 
intendent, named general manager, Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works. 


Colorado 


L. F. Quigg, formerly vice president in 
charge of operations, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corporation, Denver, elected director, 
member of executive committee and execu- 
tive vice president. . . . J. Glenn Donaldson 
appointed chairman of Ninth Regional 
War Labor Board and Nonferrous Metals 
Commission, replacing Charles A. Gra- 
ham, who resigned to run for Congress. . . . 


Idaho 


M. M. Higbee of Wallace elected presi- 
dent of Coeur d’Alene Extension Mines, 
Inc., replacing George J. Couper. . . 
Earl Chilcott named vice president, and 
E. E. Scott secretary-treasurer. . . . 


Nevada 


G. W. Nielsen, formerly plant super- 
intendent at Gabbs for Basic Magnesium, 
Inc., named western manager Basic Re- 
fractories. . . . 


Oregon 


Frank E. McCaslin, president of Oregon 
Portland Cement Company, elected presi- 
dent of Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
succeeding David B. Simpson; Thomas E. 
Roach of Northwestern Electric Company 
elected first vice president; Chester A. 
Moores of Commonwealth, Inc., second 
vice president; Clark Burgard of John H. 
Burgard and Co., secretary of Chamber of 
Commerce Corporation ; Charles A. Stew- 
art of Portland Trust and Savings Bank, 
treasurer; and David B. Simpson of Nor- 
ris, Beggs and Simpson, chairman of the 
board. . . . Chester K. Sterrett, engineer, 
formerly in charge of industrial develop- 
ment division of Cincinnati Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, added to Portland Chamber 
of Commerce staff. . . . John D. Galey ap- 
pointed chairman and William S. Lubersky 
vice chairman West Coast Lumber Com- 
mission, Portland. . . . S. H. Williston, re- 
elected president of the Oregon Mining 
Association at its annual meeting in Port- 
land. Irving Rand elected vice-president 
and secretary. Directors, Worthen Brad- 
ley, Bradley Mining Co.; H. C. Wilmot, 
Bonanza Mines; D. Ford McCormick, 
Corden Mining Co.; Leverett Davis, Cal- 
lahan Mining Co.; and F. W. Watson... . 
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Utah 


H. P. Lambrecht, Salt Lake Hardware 
Co., Salt Lake City, elected president new 
chapter American Steel Warehouse Asso- 
ciation, S. S. Taylor of the Galigher Co., 
vice president; H. C. Kimball, Z.C.M.I. 
Wholesale Hardware Division, secretary- 
treasurer. . 


Washington 


Eugene A. White, manager, Tacoma 
Smelter, American Smelting & Refining 
Co., Tacoma, elected one of six directors 
of the American Institute of Mining and 


Metallurgical Engineers for 1945... . 
Dr. Wilson M. Compton, formerly head of 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and brother of President Karl Comp- 
ton, becomes president of Washington 
State College, succeeding Dr. Ernest O. 
Holland. . . . Don W. Walters, resigns 
post as regional director, Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, Chicago, to become 
managing engineer, Inland Empire Re- 
search Corporation, Spokane. . . . William 
E. Breitenbach, resident manager of Port 
Angeles division of Rayonier, Inc., and 
Martin N. Deggeller, manager of Wood- 
lands division elected vice presidents. . . . 
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TO BETTER 
SERVE YOU 


We Announce the Name Consolidation of | 


TUBBS CORDAGE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND CORDAGE COMPANY 






Ylow.... 


TUBBS CORDAGE COMPANY 


Effective January 1, 1945, the two leading names of the West’s cordage 
industry become one when the Tubbs Cordage Company of San Francisco 
and Portland Cordage Company of Portland and Seattle operate as the 
Tubbs Cordage Company. * While now our first obligation is in the sup- 
plying of rope to our armed forces, you will find our postwar products 
marketed under a unified group of trademarks and maintaining the uniform 
quality that has become the rope standard of the West. 


SEATTLE 
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Boeing Gets More Work Hours 
Per Truck By Systematizing... 


tematized internal transportation sys- 

tem of Boeing Aircraft Company at 
their Seattle plants embody principles ad- 
aptable to smaller manufacturing plants 
or to warehouses. 


G matin features of the highly-sys- 


First of all, every bit of incoming mate- 
rial is received at one point, instead of 
having motor truck drivers cruise around 
from door to door looking for the destin- 
ation of their loads, interrupting opera- 
tions and wasting their own time. Once 
unloaded, fork trucks pick up the material 
and move it to the desired spots in the 
plant. 

With 300 to 400 loads coming in and 
out every 24 hours, it has become essen- 
tial to have this work concentrated at one 
spot where it could be done efficiently. By 
having as much of the material as possible 
put on skids in the first place, handling 
time in the unloading area has been con- 
siderably reduced. 

Second, parts or sub-assemblies, either 
completed or in process, are assembled by 
fork trucks in assorting areas for transpor- 
tation by shuttle trains to other points in 


the plant. This keeps the powerful lift 
trucks from being tied up in the lighter 
job of long-distance hauling which can be 
performed by less expensive motive units. 
A smaller plant could utilize the shuttle 
trains in similar fashion, or if lacking in 
light units could use the fork trucks to drag 
the shuttle train to its destination. Plants 
having a long distance between the manu- 
facturing operation and the shipping de- 
partment are especially able to increase 
their efficiency by the use of shuttle trains. 


Third, a dispatching system for all equip- 
ment not being used on regular routes 
keeps the units where they are most need- 
ed, and enables those in charge of the 
transportation department to coordinate 
their facilities with the urgency of pro- 
duction demands. 

Boeing’s internal equipment consists of 
nearly 150 fork lift trucks, platform trucks, 
mobile cranes, scooters, and hundreds of 
dollies and racks. In addition they have a 
fleet of motor trucks hauling assemblies 
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This Assignment Slip for Operators Systematizes Use of Lift Trucks 


Called 
Ansa Tips. ERM e ee __ RE een I nner 194... 
Time 
Call Time Time 
ES 00.2 -Rec’d Started Finished_............ 








Turn In This Slip at Completion 
of Each Job. 


NOTE: 

















EVERY PLANT 


should have a 


BEATTY-SAFWAY 


MAINTENANCE 


TOWER 


always available 
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All-important identifying marks 
made with MARKAL PAINTSTIKS 
won't come off—unless you take 
them off. Sun, rain, cold, sleet, 
snow—no weather condition can 
destroy them. Besides, MARKAL 
PAINTSTIKS penetrate wet. mois- 
ture-frozen, or oily surfaces — 
they mark right through them. 








This 15 ft. rolling tower 
set up in 10 minutes 
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Manufactured by 
BEATTY STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


415-421 BRYANT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SOLD OR RENTED 


by the Beatty-Safway 
Distributor in your Territory 





SCAFFOLD. 
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MARKAL PAINTSTIKS are made of 
special weather-resistant paint. The 
marks are clear, distinct, posi- 
tive—not messy like the old 
paint bucket and brush 
method. Your records 
are safe and per- 
manent when 













° Made for 
you ‘‘Mark all hot and cold 
with Markal”. surfaces 


WRITE FOR A Specific Type 
SAMPLES AND MARKAL PAINTSTIK 
LITERATURE for Every Marking Job 






MA RKAL C 618 N. Western Ave. 
. Chicago 12, Ill. 


‘‘Originators of Paint Sticks'’ 
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from the Seattle plants about eight miles 
to Renton, where the B-29’s are finally 
completed. The dollies they have been de- 
veloping for transporting unusual shapes 
have attracted widespread attention. 

The secret of success in the Boeing dis- 
patching system is in breaking up the plant 
into a sufficient number of areas as to per- 
mit easy control. When an area gets too 
big, the dispatcher loses control of the 
equipment and is unable to keep items 
moving from one department to another 
in that continuous flow that makes unin- 
terrupted production possible. 

Trucks moving on regular routes and 
on delivery schedules within the plant op- 
erate independently of the dispatchers. The 
dispatching system is reserved for a quota 
of lift trucks assigned to each area ready to 
speed to a point where work is piling up 
faster than the regular schedule will move 
it away, or where unusual handling opera- 
tions are involved that are either unsuit- 
able for the equipment assigned to the reg- 
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ular routes or else would throw the route ° From the unloading area, where everything from outside is received, shuttle trains 
trucks off schedule. make regular trips with materials and parts to the various plant manufacturing areas. 


All calls for special service within an 

area come to one dispatcher, a girl who operator takes the slip out with her and 
carries on other clerical duties in her spare _ turns it in at the completion of the job. 

time. When a truck is needed, she fills out This record system is intended, first of 
a slip showing where the call came from, all, to keep track of the trucks that are at 
the person who made the request, the name work. Without it too many trucks could 
of the operator sent in response, the time _get involved in one job and be unavailable 
of starting and finishing the job, and a when something more pressing arose. The 
description of the work to be done. The system makes it possible to handle the 


special jobs in the order of their urgency, 
to analyze the time required for different 
jobs, and it also provides a record avail- 
able for tracing down an occasional mis- 
delivery. 

Peaks rise and fall in the plant in con- 
formity with the variation in production 
operations. Usually the afternoon hours 





Clamp - Splice - Tie 


pages Mend = Reinforce 
ECONOMICAL — SAFE ‘th 


PUNCH-LOK 
Streamlined 
BANDING METHOD 









In all types of industry —produc- 
tion, maintenance or service— 
Punch-Lok Banding Method is at 
work... connecting hose, stopping leaks 
in steam or water lines, splicing electric 
cable, reinforcing and mending splits in cramps... Made of flot, 


a. ee high tensile galvanized steel 
cross-orms, poles and ladder rails, tieing 8h, ersils galvanized steel 


e8 ° : . . rosion resistant copper base 
rigid conduit or flexible cable to pipe lines sles, 0 Geen as Geli 


or gi izing ends of wire or manila = wropped. Available from %” 
9 ders, seiz a ™ < A to 48” I.D. Any larger size 
rope to prevent fraying ...in short, wher- —_clomp can be pulled down to 


fit any smaller diameter 
ever a banding method can be used to 
: LOKING TOOL _. Sturdily 
connect, mend, splice or reinforce. Open constructed to assure long life. 
a é Locks all size cl ith 
end bands available for use when ends sufficient tensiona! poll. 
of work are obstructed. There are places gpoovep rittinGs 


in rin w nch-Lok Clam For hose lines—air, water, 
dna dustry here Punch-Lo = Cla ps steam or any other fluids. Per- 
would save you lime and ___ mits application of high pres- 
sure cl ing without d 
money. to hose. 


* Write for Descriptive Catalog and Name of Local Distributor 


PuncH-Lok COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Representative: RUGSER Wiehe 
H. M. THOMAS, Dept. B, 1554 Oakland Ave., Piedmont 11, Calif. 
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Formed Steel Construction 
Two Rows of Ball Bearings 
Hardened Thrust Collar 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Machined Wheel Face 
Grease Gun Fittings 


Use them for your hardest, toughest jobs. The 
Super Swivel fork is formed from one piece of 
VY,” steel plate, offset for added strength. Ball 
race cups and King bolt welded in place and all 
moving parts are hardened to move freely and 
resist wear. Write for new catalog No. 43. 


STOCKS CARRIED BY THESE 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Burt-Kline Co. Geo. W. Goddard Co. 
7 Front St. 24th St. & Wall Ave. 
San Francisco Ogden 
Washington Cycle & Murray Sales Co. 
Supply Co. 18 Wazee Market 
502-Ist Ave., Seattle Denver 
L. W. Keenan W. T. Billard 
604 N.W. 6th 536 W. Wash. Blvd. 
Portland Los Angeles 
THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
458 Mississippi River Keokuk, lowa 
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are the period when the work tends to be 
the heaviest, but this is subject to fluctua- 
tion, and the dispatching system enables 
the transportation supervision to transfer 
units quickly from one area to another, if 
need be, to break any bottlenecks that may 
develop. 

The system came into being when it was 
found that the volume of production and 
the complexity of operations necessitated 
a definite plan for utilizing the internal 
transportation. The present smoothly func- 
tioning system is the outcome of a long 
period of careful study, planning, and ex- 
perimentation. 


Various ramifications of the system have 


grown up; for example, a system of bring- 
ing all the trucks to specified parking sta- 
tions at the lunch periods. Refueling is 
done at one time without interrupting use 
of the trucks. 





Alumina Plant Started 

Construction of the power line for the 
cement and alumina plants of the Monolith 
Portland Midwest Company south of Lar- 
amie, Wyoming, has been started. H. D. 
McBride, Laramie, is manager of the oxide 
division of the cement company. In the 
alumina plant anorthosite will be treated, 
alumina recovered, and the residue used 
in the manufacture of cement. 





California Spring 


COMPAN Y 


Spring Headquarters of the West since 1923 
1746 South Los Angeles Street 









Our twenty years’ experience in spring production assures 
you of accurate design, uniform quality in springs of all kinds. 


* Write for complete new catalog. 





Clips 


.every style, type or shape 


iace &@reorxRgateD 


Los Angeles 15. California 





Westinghouse Completes 
Big Expansion Program 


Westinghouse has completed a $1 mil- 
lion expansion program for repair of elec- 
trical equipment and steam turbines at 
Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland and Seat- 
tle, bringing the repair division’s invest- 
ment on the Coast in land, buildings, 
equipment and inventory to $4 million. 

In the Emeryville plant a building with 
44,000 square feet of floor space bringing 
the total plant to 264,000 feet has been 
added and equipped, and increasing repair 
facilities 500 per cent. Straight line pro- 
duction and new tools have been installed 
at Los Angeles. The footage of the Port- 
land repair plant has been quadrupled. 


Alkali Plant 
Is Purchased 


The Pacific Alkali Company soda plant, 
on the edge of Owens Lake, Calif., has 
been purchased by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Columbia chemical division, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The plant will continue 
operations under the same management 
and staff. 


The plant has been working three shifts 
per day, using 45 employees in the produc- 
tion of soda ash, sodium sequicarbonate, 
and packaged washing soap. Under the 
new management, products of the Inyo 
plant will go to the Pittsburgh corporation 
chemical division, for use in its manufac- 
ture of glass, paint and by-products. 


White Collar Workers 


Signs of renewed effort to organize white 
collar workers are shown in a circular being 
distributed in San Francisco by the United 
Office & Professional Workers of America, 
Local 34, CIO. It calls attention to the 
difference in minimum hourly earnings 
between clerical and non-clerical occupa- 
tions and asserts that present clerical brack- 
ets, even though lower than non-clerical, 
are $10 a month more than three months 
ago, due partly to efforts of the CIO labor 
members on the War Labor Board. It pro- 
poses a 35 per cent national cost-of-living 
increase and more scientific determinations 
of wage brackets locally, so that low sal- 
aries in one industry will not hold down 
those in all industries. 


Seek New Products 


The Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles, 
has appointed a New Products Committee 
to suggest and develop postwar plans for 
the manufacture of products other than 
household radio receivers. It is chairmaned 
by G. G. Davidge, executive assistant, with 
Walt Taylor, engineering, as vice-chair- 
man; Dick Throckmorton, in charge of 
Navy job 36; Clint Saxton, model shop; 
Bill Green, engineering; and Bill Blue, 
outside production. 
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its-ears” in war work as we enter a 

new year of war. This area has plants 
producing in almost every “critical war 
material” group . . . and the pressure is 
really on. 

There is less talk of an “exodus of war 
workers’’ from this area, although workers 
still are leaving war jobs. The turnover is 
down, but it still is there. Absenteeism has 
been a very pleasing aspect of the picture in 
that it is way down. 

The real estate market did break during 
the “good news’ months. By that we mean 
that it went from an absolutely insane mar- 
ket to just an insane one. It seems to be 
just as bad as ever now despite the homes 
being finished in critical areas. Nobody 
quite knows how to explain this. 

While the world moves on, there are 
steady developments looking toward the 
post-war picture. One of the interesting 
ones to this area was the purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in Transmarine Naviga- 
tion Corporation by Consolidated Steel 
Corporation, Ltd. Transmarine was the 
only shipping concern having headquarters 
in Los Angeles prior to the war. It repre- 
sented steamship lines doing business 
throughout the world, but with emphasis 
in the Pacific Basin area. It is now a ter- 
minal operator for the U. S. War Shipping 
Administration in this area. It also handles 
a substantial volume of shipping for the 
Army Transport Service and for the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration in connection 
with the construction of the Pan-American 
Highway. 

Consolidated is one of the leading ship- 
building concerns in the United States with 
yards in Wilmington, Long Beach, and 
Orange, Texas. It has done an able job of 
building 1000 vessels of almost every type. 

The executives of both concerns prefer 
to let future actions speak for themselves 
other than to say that they believe in the 
future importance of the Los Angeles- 
Long Beach Harbor area as a shipping cen- 
ter, and as an outlet for the increased post- 
war exports of agricultural and manufac- 
tured products from this area. It is an 
active step forward in the strengthening 
of this area’s position in the post-war mari- 
time industry, a long-time goal. 

While there is that development in the 
marine industry, the airline companies 
sponsored an Advertising Club meeting at 
which there was served lobster from 
Maine, grapefruit from Arizona, pheasants 
from South Dakota, and fresh mangoes 
from Mexico, all brought in by air. Alex- 
ander B. Royce, chairman, airlines com- 
mittee for the United States Air Policy, 
told some of the things that must be done 


Giseas” in CALIFORNIA is “up-to- 
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to make the past prophecies of air trans- 
portation come true. Douglas, Lockheed, 
and Consolidated had models of post-war 
planes for domestic and international 
routes of commercial aviation. (Not mod- 
els of washing machines . . . airplanes.) 

Checking of rumors on automobile 
building on the West Coast has failed to 
show that large blocks of lands have been 
purchased by Ford, Fisher Brothers, or 
other concerns. We told this to a man who 


is supposed to know some of the things 
that others don’t know. His answer was 
this cryptic remark, “Do not be surprised 
at western dvelopments in the automotive 
field.” This, of course, can mean an in- 
crease in the number of western assem- 
bling plants, but any developments would 
be on the favorable side. 

Odd Facts: With the demand for more 
and more war workers, plus the shortages 
that are showing up in consumer items 
(all types of less expensive clothing), plus 
the shortages of items like cigarettes, it is 
amazing to go through stores and see the 
large number of things offered for sale 
that are so ngn-essential that the average 
person could go through life without them. 
































100 ITEMS 
BUILT ESPE- 
CIALLY FOR 
HANDLING 
HEAVY 
MATERIALS 





Call or Write for Catalog! 


Shippers eo 


SUPPLY CENTER 


FOR TRUCKS, DOLLIES, CASTERS y 


VARIETY in styles and kinds of trucks, 
dollies and casters makes Colson the 
Shipper’s Supply Center in the West. 
Everything in hand trucks from the 
smallest dolly to the largest platform 
truck is available at Colson’s — more 
than 100 items are in stock. Call the 
nearest branch office when you need 
material handling equipment. 










SAN FRANCISCO 5 
235 Mission St 


GArfield 9282 
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EFFICIENCY KINKS FROM 
WESTERN PLANTS 


Production short-cuts ¢ Worker's 
suggestions * Prize-winning awards 


EF: ABRICATION of engine exhausts for 
cargo vessels represents a series of in- 
genius factory procedures by the Weber 
Showcase & Fixture Co. of Los Angeles 
that have been combined to reduce cost 
of manufacture and short-cut production 
time. 

First a sheet of 3g” steel plate, nine by 
six feet, is cut to a pattern which will fit 
one shape of the elbow to be formed. The 





Illustration « 


ourtesy The Hobart Brothers Co. 


sheet, after having been torch cut, weighs 
approximately 300 pounds. 


One at a time these pieces are swung 
into a blast furnace at a temperature of 
1400 degrees and are heated for 15 min- 
utes, after which they are removed and 
placed on the face of a female die of a 
hydraulic press nearby. Under 400 tons 
pressure they are pressed into elbow halves. 

The rough shell which represents one- 
half of the elbow is taken to a cutting table 
where a portable radiograph cutting torch 
travels in a circular track around the curved 
edges of both sides of the metal, and the 
piece is trimmed down to the correct di- 
mensions. After the actual trimming of the 
metal has been completed, the torch makes 
another complete trip and mitres the edges 
for welding the two halves together. 

Joining the two halves is done with arc 
welding, but the method used to clamp 
and draw the edges to be welded into po- 
sition is somewhat unusual. After prelim- 
inary tacking of the two halves together, 
two small brackets are welded on either 
side of the seam and a push-pull, screw 
type jack is fastened on these brackets and 
the seam drawn into a snug position where 
it is firmly held until the welding is com- 
pleted. 

Two welding necks are installed at each 
end and the 25” diameter welded elbow 
is completed and ready for installation in 
EC-2 cargo ships. 
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®Lubrication cart saves extra trips to shop. 


At the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company plant at Tacoma a plant lubri- 
cation cart is used to carry all of the vari- 
ous lubricants and grease guns needed § TIT 


during the day, with the result that no #*tudi 
extra trips are made back and forth be- } edg' 
tween the shop and job at hand. All the | whi 
necessary wrenches, hooks, packing, oil, | thre 
and other items are carried along, yet the | diag 
cart is light enough to require very little | 4 
effort wheeling it from one location to R 
another. Shir 

The cart was constructed in Penn-Salt’s | men 
own shop. The standard bicycle wheels | Boa: 
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Bryant St., 
E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ist Ave., So., Seattle, Wash. 
Murray Brokerage Co., 
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THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CoO., INC. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


WEST COAST DISTRIBUTORS: E. C. Buehrer Co., 562 
San Francisco, Calif. M. E. Canfield Co., 420 
Murry Jacobs Co., 
Oregon Handling Equip- 
ment Co., 907 Terminal Sales Bidg., Portland Oregon. 
Wazee Market, 


528 


Denver Colo. 
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Expert Machining 
of Product Parts 


WITH HIGHEST QUALITY 
PRECISION WORKMANSHIP 
AND LOWEST REJECTION RATES 


Phone THornwall 1131 


De Young Bros. MACHINE SHOP 


8721 METTLER STREET -« 
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are held in a frame of conduit welded to 
the frame of the box, which is constructed 
of 24-gauge steel with an angle iron frame. 
A low partition in the box provides space 
for waste or rags. The hinged lids keep the 
contents dry in all weather. 


A “master tooling dock” has been devel- 
oped by Leland A. Bryant, consulting engi- 
neer for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation. It is a three-dimensional 
positioning device, used in constructing the 
huge tools required in aircraft work, and 
enables unskilled workmen to accomplish 
jobs that formerly necessitated the services 
of veteran toolmakers. 

The dock takes the guesswork out of 
toolmaking by reducing the process of find- 
ing three-dimensional locations to a series 
of simple and precise operations. It can 
locate any point within its boundaries to a 
tolerance of .001 inch. 

This is accomplished by means of longi- 


Pr iudinal, vertical, and transverse “straight 


edges” moving within a rigid frame— 
which make the job of locating a point in 
three dimensions almost as simple as using 
diagonal straight lines to find the center 
of a sheet of paper. 


R. L. Decker, technician at Todd Pacific 
Shipyards in Seattle, received honorable 
mention from the War Production Drive’s 
Board for Individual Awards for a port- 


able machine that saves about 40 per cent 
of the time formerly spent in hand grind- 
ing. 

The winning suggestion was for a ma- 
chine for lapping Van Stone flanges. The 
second day the machine was in operation, 
the second shift ground in a flange on a 
piece of nine-inch pipe. The back collar on 
the pipe end was badly distorted. To grind 
this by hand takes from 10 to 13 hours. It 
was done in six by the machine. The other 
end was normal—taking from six to eight 
hours by hand—and the machine did the 
job in three hours and ten minutes. An air 
cylinder lifts the flange for inspection and 
adjustment. 


Alvin Mikulecky of Thermador Manu- 
facturing Co., Los Angeles, recently won a 
company tool conservation prize by sug- 
gesting that coils in a jig be set at an angle, 
so that saw teeth would hit the edge of the 
transformer coil rather than the flat sides. 





Navy Seeks Buyers 

Legitimate buyers, dealers, etc., are be- 
ing urged to register with the Navy's Ma- 
terial Redistribution and Disposal Admin- 
istration, for Navy surplus, salvage, and 
scrap. The coast offices are at 785 Market 
St., San Francisco; 210 West 7th Street, 
Los Angeles; and Exchange Building, 
Seattle. 


Hecla Mine Closes 

The Hecla mine at Burke, Idaho, one of 
the famous old lead and silver properties 
of the West, has been worked out and 
closed down after producing more than 
nine million tons of ore having a gross 
value of $81,333,000. Ore reserves had 
been diminishing for many years and were 
finally exhausted after drifting and dia- 
mond drilling from the 3600-foot level 
had failed to reveal additional deposits. 


More Tire Makers 

Four major tire plants in Los Angeles 
will get 600 experienced rubber workers 
from the Army, as part of a nationwide pro- 
gram by the military and the War Produc- 
tion Board to release a total of 1,400 men 
for vital tire-building jobs. At least another 
600 will be required in the near future. 

A $1 million expansion of facilities at 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber factory in 
Los Angeles is expected. 


Shale Plant Survey 


A survey to select a site in the Green 
River shale formation of Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming for erection of a demon- 
stration plant to make commercial liquid 
fuels from shale is being conducted under 
auspices of the Department of Interior. 
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Converts any drill press into a versatile multi-purpose machine. 
Permits any spindle angle .. .at any height . . . horizontally or vertically. 


Simplifies clumsy operations . . . speeds production . . . eliminates 
operator fatigue. 


Makes burring, sanding, buffing, grinding, angle drilling, polishing, 
rotary filing, wire brushing, tapping, reaming, honing, etc., more con- 
venient, twice as fast! 


Adaptable to all drill presses with tubular columns . . . rigid construc- 
tion . . . POSITIVE LOCKING. Write now for descriptive literature, 


NOBUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


914 North Orange Drive, Los Angeles 38, California 
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Industrial Picture 
Of West Presented 


LTHOUGH Senator McCarran’s 
A Committee on Industrial Decen- 
tralization got no support from the 
West for its “freeze the East” proposal, 
the committee hearings in San Francisco 
in November served a useful purpose in 
bringing to light considerable information 
on the general postwar outlook. 

Senators McCarran of Nevada and Mur- 
dock of Utah, who conducted the hearings, 
openly voiced their disappointment that 
the proposal fell flat and that the repre- 
sentatives of leading chambers of com- 
merce on the Pacific Coast asked only for 
an even break with the East on reconver- 
sion of industrial facilities to peacetime 
production. W. C. Mullendore, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern California Edison 
Company and president of the Los Angeles 
chamber was the most outspoken opponent 
of the proposal, calling it “absurd and un- 
sound” and promotive of “divisive sec- 
tionalism.” 

On the freight rate question, the opinion 
generally was that the West was not suf- 
fering from any great discrimination by 
the railroads. 


Following is a summary of some of the 
most important matters presented: 


Steel and Other Metals 
Dr. ]. R. Mahoney, University of Utah, 
Formula for Geneva. 

That the government write off the excess 
cost of war-time construction over prewar 
cost as part of the war expense, the pur- 
chaser of the mill to pay for only that 
portion of the mill's facilities which he 
could immediately use, but if he could use 
more of it later to pay for that as he 
needed it. 

Alexander R. Heron, California state direc- 
tor of reconstruction and employment. 

Fontana and other new basic metal 
plants stand in the same relation to future 
economic growth that the transcontinental 
railroads did—they came ahead of their 
time. Consequently, desirable that some 
method be devised of spreading the cost 
among all the beneficiaries of its operation 
in the immediate postwar years. 

Foster L. McGovern, Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Seattle interests do not contemplate blast 

furnaces in that area at this time, but be- 


lieve Geneva should be kept intact and 
freight rates adjusted to plate and struc- 
turals can be shipped to Seattle from 
Geneva to meet Eastern competition. Every 
effort should be made to have private in- 
dustry take over Northwest light metal 
plants and operate them with due regard 
to unifying the production of pig metal 
with the manufacturing of specialized 
forms and sheets. If private capital cannot 
take over, government-owned plants 
should be kept intact until light metals 
economy is fully integrated in the North- 
west. 

Ivan Bloch, Bonneville Power Adminis- 

tration 

Capacity of Spokane rolling mill was not 
selected with view to postwar use, and 
doubtful if Reynolds or Olin would be 
interested in buying it, because it is three 
times their capacity. Investigating possi- 
bilities of using this mill for rolling steel, 
e.g. stainless sheets. 

We believe there should be a stockpile 
of finished aluminum, otherwise there will 
be so much surplus no incentive to operate 
the Northwest plants. Government should 
spend money to locate alumina deposits 
closer to the Northwest, and should keep 
each ingot plant operating until postwar 
plans are settled, to prevent a shutdown 
which would result in great cost for start- 
ing up again. Same should be done with 
magnesium. Government should engage in 









25 South Hoyne Ave. 


“KerVoiD” Vacuum Insulated Carriers for 


Storing, Transporting, Serving HOT COFFEE 
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A Welder Gets 
Hot Coffee 
at His Work 


Hundreds of 
War plants serve hot cof- 
fee the “‘AerVoiD Way” 
to workers at their work. 
Indoors, outdoors or nigh’ 
shift, 
te ‘‘AerVoiDs.”’ 
prepared in the plant or 
brought in from outside. 
Hot coffee anywhere in a 
big plant is easy with 
“AerVoiDs” . . 
great morale-builder. Let 
us show you how little it 
costs. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST NO. 45-AA 


Vacuum Can Company 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


industrial 


it’s all the same 
Coffee 








TC's 


STRONG 


That’s Why Service FORGEWELDS ----~ 
Stand Up Under Heavy Loads 


Long life and high load- 
ability of Service Heavy Duty 
FORGEWELDS is the result 
of UNBREAKABLE CON- 
STRUCTION: %" top plate 
and 1” king bolt integrally 
forge welded from a SINGLE 
PIECE of SAE 1045 carbon 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK DIVISION 


OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 
545 N. Brownswood Avenue, Albion, Mi 
Eastern Factory: 448 Somerville Ave., Somerville (Boston) Mass, 
Toronto, Canada: United Steel Corporation, Ltd., SC&T Co. Division 






steel. These rugged casters 
carry from 3 to 4 tons per 
set of 4 on Hyatt or Timken 
roller bearing wheels. Wheel 
sizes, 34%"' to 8’' diameter. 
Machine-faced Ni-Steel-Iron 
or Service Molded Plastic 
Wheels for floor protection. 
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a vigorous research program, cooperating 
with research institutes and industry. 
Don Fry, manager, Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Our aluminum reduction costs lowest of 
any Defense Corporation plant, 12c lb. 
Rolling mill also efficient. 


Shipbuilding 
Rear Admiral C. H. Wright, 12th Naval 
District. 

Increasing demands from the Navy and 
any reconversion now harmful. Post- 
war naval establishment on West Coast 
will be three or four times prewar size. 
Employment in navy yards and other plants 
serving the navy will be at present level 
for at least a year after end of the war with 

apan. After the war can do much work on 
the fleet not possible while war is on. 
Harvey Klemmer, executive secretary, U.S. 
Maritime Commission's committee on 
Postwar Planning. 


Maritime Commission plans call for at 
least two major repair yards on this coast, 
Swan Island at Portland and Kaiser No. 3 
at Richmond. Moore Dry Dock Company 
at Oakland also being expanded to handle 
repairs, and possibility that major repair 
yard will be maintained at Los Angeles. 
Plans now under way give San Francisco 
area repair facilities amounting to more 
than half of those available in what has 
hitherto been the home of the repair busi- 
ness—New York. U. S. Maritime Service 
Officers School at Alameda, Calif., will be 
continued. Not much new postwar ship 
construction in sight. West Coast yards 
have 6 per cent differential in bidding. 


Reconversion 
]. A. Folger, vice chairman for field opera- 
tions, WPB (formerly Pacific Coast 
regional director). 

Cutbacks will be somewhat less in per- 
centage for the Pacific Coast than country 
as whole, but will permit substantial 
amount of reconversion before the end of 
the war. Cutback blow will be softened, 
and at same time war workers will be 
assured of peacetime opportunities. Num- 
ber of applications per thousand of popu- 
lation for spot authorizations higher than 
national average, and in the No. 1 critical 
manpower areas on the coast the percent- 
age of applications approved is twice as 
big as for the remainder of the No. 1 
critical areas in the country. 

Thomas Burtch, regional director, Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. 

To afford relatively small enterprises, 
particularly on the West Coast, to create 
adequate reconversion reserves, exemption 
of $500,000 annual sales made in last 
amendment to Renegotiation Act, should 
be increased to $2,000,000. As reconver- 
sion will develop last on the West Coast, 
plants out here should be permitted to sig- 
nify their specific needs for war surplus 
material, machine tools and production 
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items at same time as rest of country and 
these surplus items be earmarked and held 
in reserve for them. Surplus metals that 
might imperil market for West Coast mag- 
nesium, aluminum and steel be withheld 
from West Coast markets. When war with 
Japan ends, broad program of research and 
experimental engineering should be pro- 
vided for the airframe companies to the 
end that they may be wholesomely main- 
tained against future sudden needs. 
Rex Nicholson, managing director, Build- 

ers of the West. 

Western war plants should be permitted 
to divert small portion of their technical 


labor and plant capacity to design and de- 
velopment of postwar products. Incentive 
taxation should be provided for risk capital 
invested in new enterprises. 


Industrial Technology 
Chas. W. Merrill, supervising engineer, 
San Francisco office Bureau of Mines. 
Helium development by Bureau of 
Mines the most spectacular achievement. 
Inclusion of manganese in the alloy for 
war-time five cent pieces made them suit- 
able for slot machine use because electric 
resistance higher and counterfeits rejected 

(Continued on Page 60) 





point in your packaging. 
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“Impulse-Buyins’” 


Marketing experts’ estimates on the amount of retail sales brought 
about by “impulse buying” run as high as 25% of all purchases! 
That means that smart packaging —topped by effective and attrac- 
tive closures, is making undreamed-of extra sales for some manufac- 
turers. If you want to be sure of getting your share of this business, 
call in your |. F. SCHNIER closure specialist soon. His unbiased 


recommendations may add a profitable new touch to the key sales 


*x x * MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF CLOSURES 
Our war job isn’t done yet! No matter how many victories we may chalk IN THE WEST 


up on military or production fronts, this war won't be won until it is paid 
for in full. War Bonds help. Have you bought an EXTRA bond lately? 


BE LB. SCHANIER company 





SERVING THE 
ENTIRE WEST 


* ARMSTRONG Chamoagne 
and Still Wine Corks, 
Cork Stoppers— Straight 
& Taper, Wood Top 
Corks, Metal & Molded 
Plastic Caps 

* DUPONT CEL-O-SEAL 
Caps, Opaque Bands & 
WIND-O-BAND Seols 

* Laboratory Stoppers 

* Bung Seals 

* “Protex” Excelsior 

* Bottle Wraps 

* Crimping & Corking 
Machinery 











sTaMs | 683 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO + 613 N. HEWITT STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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PORTLAND + SEATTLE 
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INDUSTRIAL PICTURE (From Page 59) 
more easily. Bureau of Mines process en- 
ables use of certain low grade Western 
deposits. Pilot plant electric steel furnace 
being established at Shasta Dam. 
C.E.D. Statistics 
Earl Fisher, vice-president, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company. 


~ 


Communities in California organized under 
C.E.D.: 90 


. Postwar employment intentions by industry 
for State of California: (Less shipbuilding 
and aircraft): 


to 


a. Actual reports of sample: 
Number of Firms.......... Sica, Se 


1940 Employment............................111,719 
Anticipated 194x Employment........133,119 
Percentage increase...................--.... 19.2% 


(Excluding Los Angeles the increase is 
33.5%. Los Angeles represents an increase 


of 10%.) 


b. Projection for total employment, excluding 
shipbuilding and aircraft: 
Number of Firms.....................-...--- 12,400 
1940 Employment .......................... 360,338 
Anticipated 194x Employment..... 432,405 
Percentage increase..................-.-- . 20% 


. Shipbuilding and Aircraft: 


uw 


Shipbldg. Aircraft 
1940 Employment .............. 9,919 56,708 
Present Employment .......... 333,645 312,745 
Anticipated Employment 
one year after close 
OF WE ce SESGS «62:50 
Percentage reduction .......... 90% 80% 


Idaho Starch 

C. J. Strike, president, Idaho Power Co. 

Idaho now producing 40 per cent of 
potato starch used in the country, which 
textile and paper mills have substituted for 
the former imported tapioca. Peace-time 
problem to hold markets developed in war 
time for agricultural products. Research 
being conducted on plastics from pea pods 
and lodge pole pine. 





Rising Thermometer 

Bank of America has produced one of 
the most graphic presentations of the 
growth of California from 1900 to 1943 
that has yet come to hand. It is on the in- 
side of a brochure entitled “Pacific Coast 
Markets,” and is in the form of a ther- 
mometer in which the mercury is composed 
of the state’s population. By revolving a 
disk the population is shown rising in five- 
year periods to nearly eight million in 
1943. Other striking charts show the 
growth in factory equipment, earnings and 
output. 


G E Plastics Plant 

General Electric’s postwar plant to be 
erected at Anaheim, California, will pro- 
duce plastics largely for the aircraft in- 
dustry, E. O. Shreve, vice-president of the 
company, reported on a recent visit to Los 
Angeles. Heavy equipment will be manu- 
factured at the proposed San Jose plant. 





Oldsters Take 
Well to Oregon 
Safety Course 


EFUTING the adage that “‘you can’t 
Rta an old dog new tricks,” the 

majority of Oregon industrial work- 
ers who completed the 1944 series of five 
lessons in safety training conducted by the 
Accident Prevention Division of the Ore- 
gon State Industrial Accident Commission 
were “old-time” loggers and sawmill work- 
ers. These ‘‘students” were in full accord 
with the slogan that “safety always pays 
all ways.” 

When the commission revamped its 
safety department a year ago with the se- 
lection of Robert M. Evenden as director 
and increasing the field staff of 22 trained 
men, it was decided to emphasize the 
“education” cornerstone of the three “E’s” 
of safety work. Three men were trained 
to conduct industrial safety training classes 
for employees under the Oregon Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Each course 
consists of five two-hour lessons held 
weekly for five consecutive weeks. A total 
of 1140 industrial workers representing 
108 firms completed the 86 series of 
lessons. 








Easier Way to 
Clean Your 
Unit Heaters 


You will find today’s answer for cl 
WITHOUT DISMANTLING .. . 
copy of this NEW Special Service Report. 
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It describes how recommended solution of Oakite Composition No. 
20, applied by Oakite Solution-Lifting Gun No. 391, quickly, 
thoroughly removes all impinged deposits that impair normal heat 
transfer . . . speedily returns unit to service. Your copy of this 
illustrated, informative Special Service Report is FREE! Get your 
request in the mail TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


RS AMO ES OR «wo. 00 cccceccces 1001 East First St., Tel. Madison 1544 
SAN FRANCISCO (7).............--- 115 Townsend St., Tel. Douglas 5640 
SENDS che cndndenionsovaceen 1505 Wood St., Tel. Glencourt 2750 
Rc c6 <) on awk bes mama ene 310 Fifth Ave., Tel. Franklin 0312 
Pris tbs abs sens ii —— 95 Connecticut St., Tel. Main 1207 
fe 1238 N. W. Glisan St., Tel. Broadway 1281 
DET cies thvacesarecneccntsekne ae 1700 15th St., Tel. Main 3221 
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You have to know what your machines are doing . . . and know it 
instantly! Whether it's the number of pieces or parts produced .. . 
strokes or revolutions . . . feet or yards . . . cartons or cases... 
Such information is vital for keeping up schedules . . . for proper 
maintenance and servicing of machines. Productimeters automatically, 
dependably, give you the right answers. 


Standard models stocked for prompt shipment on West Coast. 
Write our nearest distributor for complete information. 


Irving G. King & Company, Los Angeles 
Mailler Searles, Inc., at San Francisco, Portland and Seattle 


Catalog No. 100 on Request! 


1969 North Buffum Street PRODWETEIMETERS Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The definite objective of the course is 
to train leadership in accident prevention 
work through the organization and proper 
functioning of a safety committee. The 
five lesson subjects are: ‘“The Accident 
Problem,” ‘Determining the Causes of 
Accidents,” “Guarding Physical Factors,” 
“Correction of Unsafe Acts’ and “The 
Safety Committee.” 

Indicative of the scope of each lesson is 








tk. § the breakdown of the first: 
five Accident Facts, National and State 
the Costs of Accidents 
Social 
hana Economic 
ion § Hidden 
tk- § Frequency 
ord § Severity 
ays Responsibility for prevention of accidents 
Management 

. Foremen 

its Employees 

se- The Union > 
ne The Safety Committee —_ 
ned L During the om, studies one made of "A lesson in time saves nine." Industrial workers of the Oregon-American Lumber Cor- 
the accident and plant investigation reports poration, Vernonia, Oregon, in attendance at one of the safety training classes conducted 
6 and a definite period given over to job an- _ by the accident prevention division of the Oregon State Industrial Accident Commission. 
— alysis. Each enrollee participates in the 
Ses panel discussions and needs, «epee January frequency rate of 100.0 toa “no 12.5 per cent in fatalities compared to the 

A study of commission records covering 5 tak aneeth ta Ble some vadedel 1063 
tk- the last six months shows a reduction of *““'°°" y: : P “ 
ise frequency or severity of firms whose em- Semi-annual reports on all firms under Follow-up work with safety committees 
eld ployees have graduated from the safety the Oregon Act for the first half of this organized at the conclusion of a safety 
otal training schools. Some firms are outstand- year show an increase of 2.52 per cent in training class is a definite part of the pro- 
7 ing in their reductions, the Springfield man days worked and a reduction of 3.52 gressive program of the Accident Preven- 
) 


Plywood Corporation having reduced their 


per cent in claims filed and a reduction of 


tion division of the commission. 





















EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 


BEARINGS 


M-R-C 
MINIATURE PRECISION 
Ball Bearings 
ae 
AMERICAN - RBC - SHAFER - TIMKEN 
Roller Bearings 
* 
RBC - CYCLOPS - 20th CENTURY 
Needle Bearings 
ak 


HARTFORD BALLS 


j NICE - 


B AND B GROUND BEARINGS 


* 
WHITNEY ROLLER CHAIN AND SPROCKETS 
* 
PERFECT OIL RETAINERS 
RANDALL PILLOW BLOCKS 
a 
HEIM ROD ENDS 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 43-G 


EDWARD D. MALTBY CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
PHOENIX OFFICE - 









READILY CONTROLLED BY 


HAERING 





GLUCOSATES — 


WE READ WATER 
D. W. HAERING & CO., Inc. 





TELEPHONE RICHMOND 5285 


448 W. MADISON STREET * TELEPHONE 3-3789 GENERAL OFFICES 


205 West Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Ill. 
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LABOR 





AND THE INDUSTRIAL WEST 


ECAUSE the National War Labor 
Board’s ‘“‘basic steel’ decision of 
November 25, 1944, can be expected to 
become national wage policy for industry 
in general, the San Francisco Employers 
Council has issued an analysis of the de- 
cision and its implications. It was prepared 
by Wm. H. Smith, director of the coun- 
cil’s department of research and analysis 
and formerly chief analyst for the 10th 
Regional War Labor Board at San Fran- 
Cisco. 
An abstract of some of the more impor- 
tant implications is given as follows: 
General wage adjustment. Present pol- 
icy indications are to “hold the line’”’ on 
straight hourly rates until the end of the 
European war. WLB’s Mitchell Committee 
report verified accuracy of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index as a measure of price 
changes for goods purchased by the bulk 
of wage earners. These showed that while 


national living costs were rising 29 per 
cent or 30 per cent: 

(a) urban hourly wage rates rose 28 per cent. 
(b) gross weekly earnings rose to 71 per cent 
over January 1, 1941 levels, and 

that out of this 71 per cent increase in 
weekly earnings a family of four persons 
had a net “spendable” increase of 47 per 
cent. 

Notwithstanding these indications of 
present policy, further indication of things 
to come is seen in the President’s remark 
at a recent press conference that the ten- 
dency will be to keep ‘‘take home’’ wages 
at wartime levels when hours are cur- 
tailed. On this point he referred to the sig- 
nificant statement made by Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the General Electric 
Company, in a letter to the company’s em- 
ployees, that industry must be “courageous 
enough” and “smart enough” to assure 
workers that postwar “take home”’ pay on 
a 40-hour week basis must reflect the pre- 
vailing higher level of earnings and that 


(c) 





prices must be held in line during the 
critical months following the close of the 
European war. 

Military severance pay. Action of WLB 
denying unions proposal for establishing 
fund for steel workers in the armed forces 


affirms previously established policy on | 
severance that except under special circum- 7 


stances WLB has not granted this demand 
in dispute cases. 

Guaranteed annual wage. Reasons for 
denying this are that the union’s demand 
in its present form would, if granted, sub- 
ject the steel industry to such serious finan- 
cial risks, notwithstanding the ‘‘carryback” 
and other provisions of the tax laws as to 
be unworkable. Confirms policy in several 
previous cases. 

Vacations. Decision for one week after 
one year and two weeks after five years, 
despite a clear industry practice to the con- 
trary (one after three), is in accord with 
its previous criterion of a ‘reasonable va- 
cation plan.”’ Apparent that Board will jus- 
tify any case in which the Board has 
ordered one after one and two after five 
or any case in which the Board orders 
something more or less favorable due to 
the circumstances of the case. As a matter 
of practice, WLB has almost universally 
ordered one after one and two after five 
in disputed cases except where the practice 


in the industry has been more favorable. | 


Dismissal or severance pay. In its direc- 
tive order for both parties to negotiate in 











It costs you less 





Not all synthetic gloves 


are oil resistant 








every way... 







STANZOIL 


PIONEER New York 






..to protect 
busy hands with 


STANZOILS 


ip pays you in cash to protect productive 
hands exposed to harmful materials in 
your plant—in Stanzoil neoprene gloves they’re 
safe, no lost work, no costly injury claims. For 
Stanzoils resist damage by oils, acids, 
etc., last 3 to 7 times longer than rubber — better 
pane at lower cost. Stanzoils are popular in 

undreds of industries. Made in weights, styles, sizes 
to meet all needs. Write today for complete facts! 


Synthetic Rubber Division 


THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 
267Tiffin Rd., Willard, Ohio, U.S.A. 
* Los Angeles 


“MADE WITH DU PONT NEOPRENE 
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OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 


for an Experienced Production Man 


A well-established and expanding food com- 
pany, located in California, manufacturing 
both canned and packaged products, is look- 
ing for a man well grounded in production 
work to act as Plant Manager. He must have 
had experience in production planning, raw 
material handling, Union and employee rela- 
tions, and the maintenance of high standards 
of cleanliness and safety. 

This position offers a competent man a 
good salary with an excellent opportunity for 
advancement. 

Answer in detail, outlining past experience, 
age, present connection and salary. All answers 
will be treated confidentially. (Persons now in 
essential war work will not be considered.) 


Write today to: WESTERN INDUSTRY, 
Box 502, 503 Market Street, San Francisco 5, 
California. 
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rr Be sure your equipment 
sto | 's in tip- 
oe is in tip-top shape 
You may have as much as 
ee 10-20 per cent more output 
eats. (and profit) in your present 
vith set-up if every tool is ingood 
va- shape. Let us make an ex- 
jus- & amination of your welding 
has equipment — give you an 
_ impartial report that tells 
es what should be repaired and 
tter what it will cost. No charge 
ally or obligation—just part of 
five the service that has helped 
tice make us the largest Cali- 
ble. fornia-owned manufacturer 
oe of Oxygen and other gases. 
ee: FH We're also one of the 
— § largest distributors of weld- 
4 ing equipment and supplies. 
: Stocks in more than fifty 
rd towns. Service that makes 
you say, “good outfit!” Just 
i telephone, and we'll get on 
: the job—fast. 
Stuart Daygen Co. 
San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles 
In the most vital war work 
on the Pacific Coast... where 
uninterrupted production is 
a “must” ...every foot of 
Acetylene that is used by six 
of the largest shipyards is 
generated from 
Made by Pacific Carbide & Alloys 
Co., Portland, Oregon. 
Distributed and unconditionally 
guaranteed by Stuart Oxygen Co. 
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the hope that mutually agreeable plans 
could be obtained, the Board stated that it 
would be fair and equitable if some of the 
savings from more efficient operations were 
to be devoted to severance pay, and fur- 
ther, that such a payment would be conso- 
nant with the carry-back provisions of the 
tax laws. 

Among the specific provisions that the 
Board believed should be agreed to were 
the eligibility of employees, the amount of 
severance pay benefits, the circumstances 
under which the benefits would be paid, 
the transfer of employees to other suitable 
employment, and the relation to existing 
pension and retirement plans. The Board 
stated that particular regard should be 
given to regular working forces rather than 
employees who have entered the industry 
for temporary war service only. 

It is significant that the Board’s decision 
is restricted to dismissals resulting from 
postwar conversion and does not relate to 
ordinary technological displacements inci- 
dental to peacetime improvements on ma- 
chinery and processes. 

Sick leave. Unless industry practice in 
the area is not to the contrary, the Board 
will not approve sick leave in dispute cases 
except under the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Night shift differentials. Board's order 
of premium rate of 4c an hour for the 
second shift and 6c for the third shift is 
one of the most important policy making 
decisions in the case. Heretofore granted 
only when base hourly rates for all workers 
do not incorporate compensation for shift 
work, so it must be assumed that the 
Board's policy on night shift differentials 
has become more generous than before. 
Chairman Davis, asked in a press confer- 
ence whether this was a change in Board 
policy, said: ‘The Board’s action on this 
issue is the result of a gradually developing 
policy on night shift differentials in con- 
tinuous operations industries. The Board 
has long recognized the equity in favor of 
added compensation because work on the 
relatively undesirable extra shift is a real 
increase in job content.” 

This is particularly important for in- 
dustries operating during peace time for 
technical reasons on a “round the clock” 
basis. They will have added a permanent 
cost factor, whereas industries which now 
pay shift differentials as an incident to ex- 
panded war time schedules, will avoid the 
cost under normal operating conditions. 

Holidays. Time and a half for all hours 
worked on holidays. 

Geographical wage differentials. Refu- 
sal to eliminate these affirms previous 
Board policy. 

Establishment and adjustment of rates 
for mechanical and maintenance occupa- 
tions and learner's rates. Previous policy 
not altered to any appreciable extent, that 
it is management's function to establish a 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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Wen YOU THINK OF 
FACTORY, COMMERCIAL 
OR HOME 


HEATING 


THINK OF 


Payne 


In peacetime, America’s 
largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of gas heating appli- 
ances ... now preparing 
for reconversion from 
war production. 


FACTORY HEATING Spe- 
cial factory units, time-tested 
in scores of installations. Ask 
for detailed information. 


OFFICE AND 
COMMERCIAL HEATING 
We engineer the installation 
to the job. Draw on our ex- 
perience. No obligation. 


HOUSE HEATING For 
your new or remodeled home, 
investigate PAYNE ZONE- 
CONDITIONING .. . succes- 
sor to old-fashioned central 
heating! New booklet avail- 
able at your PAYNE Dealer’s, 
or please write to us. 


PAYNEHEAT 
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Production of Electric Energy for Public Use—In thousands of Kilowatt Hours—Source: Federal Power Commission yo 
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As the result of seasonal contraction in fruit 
. and vegetable canning and reductions in durable 
goods industries, the factory force of California 
manufacturing industries decreased to 795,100 
in October, down 25,700 from September and 
120,800 from a year ago, according to the Cali- 
fornia Division of Labor Statistics. The pro- 
duction force this October was the smallest in 
24 months. 

Durable goods industries were down 11,300 
from September and 154,900 from the August 
1943 peak of 729,500. 

Aircraft plants had a factory force of 161,400 
in October, 4,100 below September. The Octo- 
ber level was off 34 per cent from the April 
1943 peak of 244,700. Despite the decrease in 
aircraft employment, one out of every three fac- 
tory workers in the Los Angeles area this Octo- 
ber was engaged in making airplanes. Shipyards 
(excluding government yards) employed 224,- 
600 wage earners in October, a decrease of 4,100 
from the preceding month and of 55,100 from a 
year ago. 

EMPLOYMENT—DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 
(Figures from Calif. Div. of Labor Statistics) 


San Francisco Los Angeles Total 

Bay Area Indus’! Area State 
lan. 1944 221,200 369,200 698,800 
ebruary 218,600 363,600 689,600 
March 212,100 354,700 670,900 
April 205,000 347,900 655,700 
ay 202,200 339,400 645,100 
June 196,700 325,500 625,400 
July 192,000 320,900 616,700 
August 189,200 315,700 605,400 
September 188,500 301,400 585,800 
October 184,300 295,800 486,100 


Cement—Below Last Year 


Production for the year to date is 40 per cent 
below last year in the intermountain states, 26 
per cent in California and 12 per cent in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Colo.-Wyom. 


ont. 












—California—  Oregon-Wash. Utah - Idaho 
1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 
Feb. 1,561 1,000 446 291 nates eae 
March 1,740 1,231 4460 3BL esse manne 
April 1,680 1,317 417 368 ...... a 
ay 1,701 1,260 501 323 449 206 
June 1.597 1,108 474 S11 390 249 
July 1,482 1,312 461 454 410 237 
Aug. 1,489 1,188 471 421 358 248 
Sept. 1,469 1,360 502 378 382 280 
Year to 
date 14,603 10,828 3,914 3,444 3,084 1,856 


J 
hips—Finishing Transports 
_ As the attack transport program of the Mari- 
ime Commission was largely wound up in 
December, the November output figures from 
the Pacific Coast shipyards shown below reflect 
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Employment —Eleven Western States 
Estimated Number of Employees in Non-Agricultural Establisbments—In Thousands—Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ALL INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


Total Total 

Wyoming Colorade New Mexico Arizona Utah Nevada Mountain Washington Oregon California Pacific 
60.6 265 76.4 108.4 150 40.4 906 644 334 2,635 3,613 
60.8 265 76.8 108.6 147 40.0 901 638 333 2,629 3,600 
59.4 259 76.4 108.2 142 39.9 889 636 332 2,605 3,573 
59.9 259 77.5 108.7 145 40.6 895 633 330 2,614 3,577 
6L8 262 78.2 107.9 145 41.5 902 632 331 2,590 3,553 
63.3 264 79.1 107.6 144 41.4 906 637 337 2,581 3,555 
62.6 265 79.5 107.0 155 41.6 916 645 336 2,599 3,580 
62.9 264 79.7 105.9 154 41.5 912 643 342 2,617 3,602 

MANUFACTURING 

3.7 53.7 4.3 15.9 22.4 4.6 132 267 139.1 1,016 1,422 
3.8 53.5 4.3 15.4 20.8 4.5 129 264 136.6 1,008 1,409 
4.0 47.9 4.3 15.7 18.8 4.2 122 262 134.9 987 1,334 
4.2 46.4 4.9 16.4 21.1 3.8 123 255 131.2 978 1.367 
4.1 47.2 4.3 16.3 21.8 3.4 125 255 132.5 954 1,342 
4.4 48.0 5.0 17.0 23.1 3.2 129 259 136.4 934 1,329 
4.4 49.2 5.1 16.4 34.2 3.0 141 268 137.1 953 1,358 
4.7 47.7 5.1 16.9 33.0 3.0 138 264 141.6 964 1,370 


a big upward jump due to completion of AT-5s 
which were worked on in the summer months. 
Most of the yards are now returning to Victory 
cargo ships, which can be built in much faster 
time than the transports, but on the other hand 
the Victories do not carry as high priorities as 
the AT-5s. The latter were given top ratings. 
The lower priorities may affect the employment 
situation, which has remained about stationary 
for several months. In some of the yards in the 
Portland area payrolls actually increased about 
10 per cent while the AT-5s were being pushed 
through. November deliveries shown below do 
not include a concrete barge and a steel derrick 
barge. Fifty keels were laid. 


Launchings Deliveries Thousands of 





Ships Ships Deadwt. tons 

January 1944 .............. 76 67 633 
tuary 59 59 585 
March .... 61 73 679 
April 66 64 641 
ay. 60 72 693 
June .. 50 55 516 
July ..... 58 38 399 
August ....... 41 32 295 
September .... 46 44 407 
eS ee 56 51 401 
EE 54 60 489 


(Includes destroyer escorts and small aircraft car- 
riers, but not larger naval vessels built by the navy 
itself. Also ledele concrete barges, but not tugs or 
wooden barges. Tonnage figures from September on 
are adjusted, previous months unadjusted. Deadweight 
tons are used as a rough measure of the cargo carrying 
capacity of the ship. All figures from U. S. Maritime 
Commission statistical department. ) 


Copper—Still Sliding 


A single increase in October of 727 tons out- 
put from Montana, due to a greater quantity of 
ore being treated by Anaconda, was offset by a 
decline in other Western states. Loss of part of 
the surface buildings by fire at the Inspiration 
Copper Company mine in the Globe-Miami dis- 
trict cut down Arizona’s production. Labor 
shortage was the general reason for lower out- 
put. 

Production figures from the Western states, 
in short tons, are as follows: 


Tot. Western, 

Ariz. Mont. Utah other states 
Jan.-March 102,224 35,421 79,046 255,624 
April 33,967 10,683 24,545 82,822 
May 33,832 10,668 24,979 82,108 
June 31,369 8,969 23,421 77, 
July 28,067 8,130 22,000 77,964 
Sept. 25,683 8,523 21,947 69,115 
Oct.(prelim.) 25,500 9,250 21,500 68,212 
Freight—Slight Gains 


Shippers’ advisory board estimates of car- 
loadings for the fourth quarter of 1944 showed 
increases of 4.4 per cent over the corresponding 


year in 1943 for the Pacific Coast board territory 
and 4.2 per cent in the Pacific Northwest. Manu- 
factures, however, showed a 7.7 per cent gain 
in the Pacific Coast territory and 14.4 per cent 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


Total traffic figures for the railroads in the 
Far West are as follows: 


Received from 


Loadings eastern connections Total 
March 421,188 320,763 741,951 
April 489,777 336,101 825,878 
May 505,610 333,480 839,090 
June 559,037 333,709 892,746 
July 746,085 418,866 1,083,124 
August 709,486 404,070 1,113,556 
September 755,486 450,180 1,205,666 
October 683,830 421,898 1,105,728 
November 657,927 425,197 1,083,124 


lron—Bounces Back 


October shipments of iron ore in the West 
showed a sharp upturn in October from previous 
months, scoring the highest record since last 
May. Shipments from Utah mines were consid- 
erably greater than the intervening months, 
while the California mines supplying Fontana 
bounced up from September, but not up to the 
level of the summer months. 


Utah Wyoming Calif. Total 
March 133,901 86,291 54,104 274,206. 
April 123,417 63,081 49,078 235,576 
May 134,733 70,535 54,477 259,745. 
June 93,699 64,652 63,055 226,406 
July 126,514 47,962 60,908 235,384 
August 134,742 35,721 52,426 222,889 
September 129,586 47,119 32,596 209,301 
October 145,157 39,161 54,545 238,863 


Pig iron production for the Western area of 
the United States is reported by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute in net tons as follows: 





Percent of Percent of 
capacity Year to date capacity 
October 155,824 64.7 1,416,538 66.4 
THE TREND 


Total employment continues its grad- 
ual decline in the West, although the 
shipyards have not suffered any net loss 
in recent months, because of the high 
priorities given attack transports. Be- 
ginning the first of the year the yards 
mostly revert to cargo ships with lower 
priorities, so there may be a drop both 
in output and employment. Aircraft 
production will continue at present 
levels, or higher, in view of new con- 
tracts, and the hard-pressed lumber 
industry will have to find the means 
somehow to meet increased demands. 























EXCELLENT POSITIONS 
WITH POSTWAR COMPANY 


A 40-year old, medium sized manu- 
facturer of heavy Farm Machinery 
is completing plans for expanded 
operations following the war, and 
has openings for a few men of 
outstanding ability who are inter- 
ested only in long term employ- 
ment. We are now engaged in 
important war work, together with 
considerable volume of Farm Ma- 
chinery production. If you think 
you can qualify for one of these 
positions, we would like to hear 
from you. 


1. PLANNING & PRODUCTION 
ENGINEER—A really top flight 
man of proven ability to head up 
all manufacturing operations, work 
directly under the President and 
General Manager. Engineering or 
business administration education. 
Experience in both mass and job 
shop production of heavy goods. 
Creative thinker and careful plan- 
ner. Age 40-52. 


2. MASTER MECHANIC—To 
take charge of Tooling and Mainte- 
nance Departments. Must know 
tools, dies, jigs, fixtures and pat- 
ternmaking. Be able to carry out 
electrical and machine mainte- 
nance program. 


3. METHODS ENGINEER—Must 
know how to standardize and sim- 
plify operations, develop tools, jigs 
and fixtures, set task time stand- 
ards, coordinate and schedule man- 
power requirements. 


4. MATERIALS CONTROL SU- 
PERVISOR—To have charge of 
inventory control, storeskeeping, 
purchase requisitions, inventory 
position and commitment report, 
reduce surplus and obsolete inven- 
tories. 


5. MECHANICAL DRAFTSMEN 
—Layout men, detailers and check- 
ers, experienced in machine design 
and looking for place where crea- 
tive work is appreciated. 


When replying, please give full 
personal information, complete his- 
tory of employment, record of 
earnings, and state salary expected. 


PRESIDENT 
P. O. Box 1370 
Stockton, California 














LABOR (Cont'd from Pg. 63) 
new job classification and to fix the rates 
for the new jobs, but to the extent that 
management's actions result in the creation 
or perpetuation of intra-plant inequities, 
to that extent management's actions are 
subject to the grievance and arbitration 
procedure. 

Maintenance of membership and check- 
off. Major question of under what condi- 
tions Board will withdraw its previous 
award of maintenance of membership and 
checkoff. Study of decisions makes it ap- 
parent that Board has granted union 
security unconditionally where (a) the 
strike was not authorized by local union 
officials and was ended promptly with 
assistance of local or international repre- 
sentatives, (b) the strike was provoked 
by management, or (c) the local union au- 
thorized the strike under the mistaken 
assumption that a strike was necessary to 
get a dispute case certified. 

The Board has ordered union security on 
a conditional basis where it was clear that 
union leaders were not irresponsible but 
were unable to control the members, and 
denied union security where union leaders 
authorized strikes in disregard of the no- 
strike pledge. Apparently the Board side- 
stepped the factual presentation by the 
companies regarding steel strikes. 





interpretation Of 
Wilful Misconduct 

The California Supreme Court held re- 
cently that a corporate employer could not 
be held liable for serious and wilful mis- 
conduct because the foreman of a crane 
crew whose conduct caused the injury was 
not considered by the court to have sufh- 
cient “general discretionary powers of 
direction.” Under Labor Code Section 4553 
the misconduct must be “‘on the part of 
an executive, managing officer, or general 
superintendent”’ of the corporation. 

The foreman in charge of the crane crew 
was told by his superior to get some pip& 
from a reclamation yard about a mile away. 
He received no specific orders as to how 
the loading was to be done. At the fore- 
man’s direction the crane was placed di- 
rectly under wires which the foreman knew 
to be high voltage wires. The wires were 
35 feet above the ground. The boom of the 
crane was 60 feet long as then rigged; it 
could have been shortened but was not. 
The boom came in contact with the wires 
and an employee holding a hook attached 
to it was burned by the electricity. 


Alcoa Expansion 

“We expect to stay here and we expect 
to expand,” said Arthur P. Hall, chair- 
man of the postwar development commit- 
tee of the Aluminum Company of America 
on the occasion of his recent visit to the 
Pacific Coast. He announced that Alcoa 
may build another Pacific Coast plant to 
cost $20,000,000. 
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TELEPHONE KIMBALL 2508 


















WESTERN JOBBERS: 
J. E. HASELTINE & CO. 


115 S.W. 2nd Ave. 510 First Ave. South 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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FOR LARGE OR 
SMALL ACCOUNTS 


Whether your account is large or 
small, business or personal, check- 
ing or savings, you will find our 
Mailway service helpful. We have 
special facilities to make banking 
by mail easy and prompt. Our care- 
ful attention to your needs will en- 
able you to bank with us by mail, 
at greater convenience to you. 


Open a Mailway account by mail 
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CROCKER FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ONE MONTGOMERY STREET 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 











RIZONA = 


CONTRACT—Del E. Webb Construction Co., Phoenix, was awarded 
contract at $116,740 for the construction of a lunch room building 
addition to existing school building at Buckeye. 


" CALIFORNIA 


STEEL BARRACKS—United States Steel Export Co., Port Hueneme, 
has been awarded contract by Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks for 500 
units of two-story knocked-down steel barracks for shipment overseas ; 
each is 36 x 168 feet and will cost about $10,400 each. 


ORGANIZATION—Holga Metal Production Co. has been organized 
by Hugo Tunkl, Myron Hemmerdinger and Sidley Ulrich and has estab- 
lished its operations at 5210 San Fernando Road, Glendale. 


COMPANY FORMATION—Atlas Welding & Manufacturing Co. has 
been formed by T. E. Cranford and A. J. Smoak and has located at 2200 
West Pacific Coast Highway, Long Beach. 


PLANT ADDITION—Western Brass Works, 1441 Naud Street, Los 
Angeles, will build a plant addition 25 x 45 feet, costing $3,000. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM—No less than 13 airlines have made appli- 
cation for new or additional facilities and are prepared to spend 
$3,000,000 to $7,000,000 each on new hangars, shops and other facilities 
at San Francisco’s Mills Field Airport, provided San Francisco makes 
the $20,000,000 in improvements contemplated under the present bond 
issue. Pan American Airways’ proposed expenditure of $7,000,000 is 
the largest figure. 


PURCHASE—The Fruit Growers Supply Co. has purchased the town 
of Westwood and plant facilities of the Red River Lumber Company 
there for the purpose of assuring growers an adequate supply of boxes 
for citrus. 


ACQUISITION—Dresser Industries, Inc., which already owns Pacific 
Pump Works at Huntington Park, has through its board of directors 
approved acquisition of three more Coast concerns, subject to action of 
their stockholders. The three are Kobe, Inc., maker of oil equipment; 
Payne Furnace & Supply Co., and Day & Night Manufacturing Co. 
This acquisition is understood to add possibly $10,000,000 annual 
business to Dresser’s postwar volume. 


CHANGE OF NAME—To reflect more accurately the business of the 
company, Utility Fan Corporation of Los Angeles has changed its name 
to Utility Appliance Corporation. Starting in 1925 as manufacturer of 
ventilating equipment, the Utility organization now produces and dis- 
tributes a wide range of air cooling, air moving, and gas-fired heating 
appliances. 


WAREHOUSE—Southern Pipe & Casing Co. is building a warehouse 
36 x 160 feet at 1753 West Bonita Street, Azusa, to cost about $5800. 


CONTRACT AWARD—Day & Night Flare Corp., Azusa, has been 
awarded military contract of $154,386 for signal flares. 


ARMY CONTRACT—Western Pipe & Steel Co., 5717 Santa Fe Ave., 
Los Angeles, was awarded contract for pipe couplings in the amount 
of $400,000. 


NAVY CONTRACT—Monson Brothers, 475 Sixth St., San Francisco, 
has been swarded contract by the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, amounting to $439,177 for additional hospital facilities, 
USN Hospital, Oak Knoll. 


CAFETERIA. BUILDING—McNeil Construction Co., 5860 Avalon 
Blvd., Los Angeles, was awarded contract by Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia for the construction of a cafeteria building at the El Segundo 
plant, at a cost of $200,000. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM—In San Jose, the Kaufmann Meat Company 


is developing an expansion program which is estimated at $300,000 to 
$350,000. 
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When you need non-ferrous 

and stainless bolt and nut 
products the logical source—the natural 
source—is Harper. 


Specializing on Everlasting Fastenings 
Harper specializes on non-ferrous and 
stainless bolts, nuts, screws, washers, 
rivets and accessories ... is not con- 
cerned with common steel. The Harper 
engineering and manufacturing staffs are 
composed of men who have concentrated 
on the working properties and peculiar- 
ities of brass, copper, bronzes, Monel and 
stainless steel. 


Ample Manufacturing Facilities 


The plant houses hundreds of machines, 
some standard some special . . . machines 
for heading, forging and threading huge 
fastenings and small... all engineered to 
do the best job on non-ferrous and stain- 
less alloys. 

4360 Items in Stock 


Harper maintains large stocks of a great 
variety of sizes and types of non-ferrous 
and stainless fastenings, many of which 
are considered “hard-to-get.” 


New Catalog Available 
4 colors, 104 pages, page size 842" x 11”. 
Complimentary to executives presenting 
requests on company letterheads. 


THE H. Mc. HARPER COMPANY 
2649 FLETCHER STREET © CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
210 W. Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
7 FRONT STREET © SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
EXCHANGE BUILDING © DENVER, COLORADO 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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SERVIRON 
PETROFLO 


BRICKSEAL ° 
EUREKA °* 


mass? 


ants. * 
FIRE SCALE AND 
SOOT ERADICATOR 


It’s easy to remove fire-scale and soot when you 


use XZIT. No chipping or scraping needed. Just 
feed XZIT into the fire box while the boiler is in 
operation. That’s all. XZIT will do the rest be- 
cause it reduces the harmful deposits chemically 
so that they are drawn off by natural draft or 
blowing. Use XZIT regularly to keep your boil- 
ers at top operating efficiency. 











REFRACTORY 


BRICKSEAL coatine 


Prevent untimely and costly failure of your 
boiler refractories. Simply paint or spray them 
with BRICKSEAL—the highly glazed, mono- 
lithic coating that protects against spalling, slag- 
ging, clinkering, flame abrasion and sudden 
changes of temperature. Remains semi-plastic 
until boiler cools. Will not crack, peel or blister. 
Expands and contracts with the wall. Ask for 
sample and demonstration. 
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SERVIRON INTERIOR bower 


AND TANK COAT 
‘ “s <= 


Provides unexcelled protection against corro- 
sion, pitting, rust and fungus growth. Remains 
permanently plastic. Will not crack. Stretches and 
contracts with the material it protects. Recom- 
mended for coating all types of storage tanks 
and boiler drums. Waterproofs wood and con- 
crete tanks. Easy to apply. Economical. 





pam VP ERITE 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


5800 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles 44, Calif., TWinoaks 1-171 


RAGE 
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AWARD—A military procurement contract was awarded for human 
parachutes to Cole of California, Vernon, in the amount of $505,200. 


CONTRACT AWARD—U. S. Army has ordered the Rheem Manuv- 
facturing Co., Southgate, to supply gasoline drums in the amount of 
$1,600,000. 


ARMY CONTRACT—Universal Metal Products Co., 2940 E. Olympic 
Ave., Los Angeles, has been awarded government contract to supply ’ 
repair parts and tools in the amount of $320,400. 


















AW ARD—U. S. Army has awarded contract amounting to $210,600 
for asphalt to Bell Oil & Refining Co., Los Angeles. 


ARMY CONTRACT—Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles, was awarded 
contract in amount of $153,028 for centrifugal pumps. 


ARMY CONTRACT—Don Baxter, Inc., 1015 Grandview Ave., Glen- 
dale, was awarded Army contract for solutions of dextrose and isotonic 
sodium chloride in the amount of $153,600. 


PLANT—Glass Containers, Inc. has purchased 15 acres of industrial 
property at Antioch, where it will construct a complete manufacturing 
plant for production of bottles and food jars. . 


COMPANY FORMATION—J. & L. Welding Co. has been formed by 
Jack R. Long and has established its plant at 502014 South Normandie 
Ave., Los Angeles. 


INCORPORATION—Industrial Pipe Bending & Fabricating Corp. has 
been incorporated with $75,000 capital by M. W. Perron and asso- 
ciates, Los Angeles. Archie G. Cope, Ocean Center Bldg., Long Beach, 
is representative. 


NEW CORPORATION—Marquardt Aircraft Co. has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital by Roy E. Marquardt, Hawthorne, and William S. 
Schneider and William M. Farrer, Los Angeles. Hill, Martin & Bledsoe, 
1007 Title Guarantee Bldg., are representatives. 


COMPANY ESTABLISHMENT—Capital Welding & Mfg. Co. has | 
been established by Ray J. Alzea and Raymond W. Baker and is operat- 
ing at 5200 Imperial Highway, Lynwood, Calif. 


































OWNS HEAVY DUTY BLOCKS 
can take it. Both open and closed 
types have trunnion-mounted swivel ’ 
hooks ... bored shafts with protected ; 
grease fittings ... and bronze bushed 
sheaves. Special available features are: : 
roller bearing sheaves, ball thrust _~ 
bearing swivel hooks, becket or equal- 
izer for dead ending rope, and cheek 
weights, also swivel eyes, shackles and 
double hooks. 


Write for illustrated catalog! 





















DOWNS CRANE & HOIST CO. 
We AA ‘ f 540 W. VERNON AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF 


Electric Cranes @ Hand Cranes @ Jib Cranes @ Sheaves @ Sheave Blocks 

Plate Grips @ Plate Hooks @ Crane Trolley Hoists @ Crane Wheels @ Crane 

End Truck Units @ Jib Crane Fittings @ Automatic Mechanical Load Brake 
Crane Hook Blocks 
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BUILDING ADDITION—Gardner Mfg. Co., 2707-11 Union St., 
Oakland 7, are building an addition to their forging shop and steel ware- 
house, not a new foundry building as was incorrectly reported in the 
August issue. 


CONVERSION PROJECT—The Kaiser Richmond Shipyard No. 3 will 
be converted from a ship construction yard to a base for repairing naval 
war ships and supporting vessels, the Twelfth Naval District head- 
quarters announce. The change will necessitate transfer of construction 
of five 18,000-ton C-4 type troop transports to the Kaiser Yards in 
Vancouver, and work planned includes construction of two finger piers, 
50 feet wide and 553 feet long, and reinforced concrete docks; a rock- 
based fill 1600 feet long, and two temporary steel coffer dams. 


EXPANSION—General Electric Company plans general expansion of 
its California plants in the postwar period. In addition to new plants 
at San Jose and Anaheim, the Oakland and Ontario plants will be 
enlarged. 


ACQUISITION—Dynamic Air Engineering, Inc. has acquired the 
properties and uncompleted contracts of Steel Forming Corporation, 
Los Angeles. The original factory at 843 San Julian St. will continue 
production of axial flow fans and fractional horse-power motors; the 
newly acquired factory will be engaged on present contracts with several 
large aircraft corporations. 


REMODELING AND ENLARGING—The J. S. Guerin Co., 720 Fol- 
som St., have remodeled and enlarged their office and warehouse. 


NEW FACTORY—The Eastman Tag & Label Co. of San Francisco 
has purchased a ten-acre site for the construction of a new and modern 
factory just north of the Chemurgic plant on the Giant Highway, the 
present site of the Parr-Terminal Corporation now engaged in sub- 
dividing for industrial purposes. It is estimated that the employee 
workload will be between 175 and 200 persons, and the new plant will 
be modernized and expanded from its present operations in San Fran- 
cisco. 


SALE—Sale of the huge Los Angeles Railway Corporation, operators 
of the major street car and bus line networks in Los Angeles, to the 
American City Lines of Chicago has been announced and will be effec- 
tive soon after the new year. 


CONTRACT AWARD—M. H. Golden Construction Co., 3485 Noell, 
San Diego, has been awarded contract by the Navy Dept. for the con- 
struction of storehouse at the Naval Air Station, San Diego, to amount 
to $480,522. 


CONTRACT AWARD—Hal Crumley, 716 E. 5th St., Pomona, has 
been awarded contract of $3385.07 by U. S. District Engineer Office, 
Los Angeles, for the construction of a dehumidification system in the 
engine treatment room of warehouse at the Army Air Forces Supply 
Depot in Maywood. 


GOVERNMENT AWARD—lIvan M. Wells Construction Co., 201 S. 
Linden Drive, Beverly Hills, has been awarded contract in the amount 
of $4970.45 by the U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, for the 
construction of motor pool facilities at the Torrance Station Hospital, 
Los Angeles Port of Embarkation. 


REMODELING—C. L. Hess, 2713 S. Barrington, West Los Angeles, 
was awarded contract in the amount of $50,000 by the American Air- 
lines, Inc., 512 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, for the remodeling work 
necessary for a new ticket office and regional offices on the Sixth Street 
side of ground floor and 2nd floor of the Pacific Mutual Bldg., 6th 
and Grand Avenues, Los Angeles. 





INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


Sales - Leases - Appraisals 
COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Up-to-the-Minute Lists 
Warehouses - Buildings - Lofts - Plants - Factory Sites 
Dismantled Steel Buildings 
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COLDWELL, BANKER & COMPANY 

REALTORS 

57 Sutter Street SAN FRANCISCO 4 Phone: SUtter 5420 
14th and Franklin OAKLAND 12 Phone: GLencourt 7300 
523 W. éth Street LOS ANGELES 14 Phone: MADison 781! 
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THE WEST'S PIONEER HYDRANT 
MANUFACTURER BRINGS YOU 


GREENBERG 


~THTE-TEST 
ose WALVES 


for “ASSURED RESULTS”! 


NOW available through YOUR 
JOBBERS...from Vancouver to San 
Diego... the name GREENBERG 
is your Assurance of Quality ! 













FOR STANDARD AND 
EXTRA HEAVY 
PRESSURES 

Hose Valves 14” to 6” 
Globe, Angle and 
Cross Valves 14” to 8" aims 
Gate Valves 

1%" to 10” 
Check Valves 
1%" to 10” 











CAT. No. 1774 
100 Ib. NAVY SPEC. 45V4 


STABILITY 


Since 1854 


CAT. No. 774 


M.GREENBERGS SONS 


765 FOLSOM STREET ® SAN FRANCISCO, 7 








124 C-1 VESSELS 


Tusulated by 
MARINE 


Looking down into the engine room of a C-l. High 
and low pressure turbines are connected to reduction 
gears which in turn drive the propellor shaft. 


Maaine Engineering and Supply Company 
has insulated nearly five hundred ships ranging in size 
from the Peckett Rescue Speed Boat to the giant Hospital 
a including Destroyers, Mine Sweepers, Barges, Tugs 

Coast Guard Cutters. 124 of these are C-1 Vessels of 
joe types, for which improved techniques and perfected 
methods have speeded insulation of fuel lines, hot and 
cold water lines, boilers and steam lines. Back of every 
MARINE job stands the scientific knowledge and 
practical skill that comes only from long experience. 







ENGINEERING & SUPPLY CO. 


941 EAST SECOND ST. e LOS ANGELES @ MICHIGAN 8071 
640 BROAD AVE. © WILMINGTON e WILMINGTON 678 


POSTWAR PLAN 
ture of $450,000 has been prepared by the Chico School District. Of 
that amount, $300,000 would cover new buildings and improvements 
for the high school and the balance for elementary school work. 


NAVY CONTRACT AWARD—R. E. Campbell Co., 316 E. Weber St., 
Compton, has been awarded Navy contract at $1,357,400 for construc. 
tion of a 500-bed expansion to the U. S. Naval Hospital at Long Beach, 


INSTALLATION—H. M. Keller Co., 4604 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles, has the contract for the construction and installation of hangar 
doors on buildings Nos. 330 and 331 at plant B-6, Burbank, for Lock. 
heed Aircraft Corp., a Defense Plant Corp. project. The work will] 
include structural steel work, sheet metal work, composition roofing § 
metal covered doors, roller doors and will cost $74,000. 





Pi 
& 
ARMY CONTRACT AWARD—A contract for $31,887 has been§ 
awarded by the U. S. Army Engineers district office to H. W. Robertson 
of Sacramento for the construction of an addition to the prefabricated 
hangars at McClellan Field. 


COLORADO 
MANUFACTURING PLANT—F. J. Kirchhof Construction Co., 700 
Lawrence St., Denver, was awarded contract by the Gates Rubber Co 
in the amount of approximately $450,000, for the construction of a 


manufacturing plant. The proposed building will be four stories and 
basement. ' 


SWIMMING POOL—Mead & Mount Construction Co., Denver Na. 
tional Bldg., Denver, has been awarded contract at $100,684 by U. § 
District Engineer Office, Railway Exchange Bldg., Denver, for the 
construction of an enclosed swimming pool at Fitzsimmons General 
Hospital, Denver. 


BUILDING—The recently organized Idaho Concrete Pipe Co. willl 
begin construction on a 80 x 80-foot one-story structure on Coldwell 


Blvd., Nampa, costing about $6,500; and the equipment for the plant# 
is estimated at $30,000. 
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| The SMALL hoist 
with the 

| BIG hoist features 


The Titan is a compect, lightweight, 
electric hoist; easily installed, sim- 
ple to operate. It is inexpensive to 
buy, costs practically nothing to 
operate, handles loads up to 750 
pounds; is fast and makes handling 
safer for both men and materia 


‘Titan 


further information 
ELECTRIC HOIST ") 


on this time saver and 
Trolley Suspension for travéling on a monorail. 


















production increaser 
also for Titan Bul 
letin 801 















Hook Suspension—hang up and use any- 
where. 







Plug In—use single phase lighting cur- 
3 tent; but made also for multi-phase power. 
Cone Drive—continuous contact, 
the latest in worm gearing. 

Push- Button Control; 
1, con safe. 
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oF), NEVADA _ | 

cen 
FOUNDRY—Under the company name of Nevamag, Earl Magee, Dr. 
J. H. Bradford, Harry Giffen and E. E. Jones have leased the Midway 
er St, Casino at Pittman between Basic Magnesium and Las Vegas and will 
struc-§ open a magnesium foundry. Later they will build uptown. 


peach. NAVY CONTRACT—Carrier Corporation, 625 Market St., San Fran- 
, Los? cisco, has been awarded Navy contract at $200,000 for air conditioning 
angar | permanent inhibiting building at the Naval Air Depot at Hawthorne, 
Lock.@ Nevada. 

¢ will 


““) ~ OREGON > | 


been) NAVY CONTRACT—Brennan & Cahoon, Klamath Falls, has been 

ertson= awarded contract by the U. S. Navy for the construction of additional 
icated® facilities at the marine rehabilitation center, Klamath Falls, in the 
amount of $1,026,833. 


SAW MILL—Construction of a new sawmill for the Mount Jefferson 
Lumber Co. is now under way, with Biremeier & Saeemal, contractors, 
in charge. The company’s sawmill was destroyed by fire during the 
summer. 


7008 =EXPANSION—Officials of the new firm in Bend of the Oregon Trail 
t Co.§ Furniture Shops, headed by J. S. Sammons of Portland, have revealed 
of a plans for the extensive development of the Bend plant. 


. GOVERNMENT CONTRACT—Northwest Fabricators, Albany, was 
awarded contract at approximately $430,000 by the South Atlantic 
r Na Division, U. S. District Engineer Office, Atlanta, Ga., for the furnish- 
U.S. ing and packaging of 800 units of pre-cut tropical barracks, 20 x 48 
r the® ft., one-story each, for overseas shipment. 


7 ] 

ee PLANING MILL—J. G. Vincent and associates of Aloha have pur- 
chased from the city of Hillsboro a site for construction of a planing 
mill, dry kiln and shingle mill expected to cost from $20,000 to 
$25,000. 


REPAIR SHOP—A. Grotenhuis and H. A. Hemmingsen, 506 W. 
‘ Seventh St., Albany, are to construct a farm equipment repair shop at 
Re Albany at an estimated cost of $18,000. 

dwell 
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The place Forgings assume in the transition 
of steel to the useful weapons of war de- 
mands exacting production schedules. That 
we have upheld and even bettered these 
requirements is a source of gratification 
to all of us. The recognition of the Armed 
Forces in the form of Production Awards, 
of which there has been 22 to date, is an 
achievement of which we are all very proud. 
This ‘Know How” dating bactk prior to the 
last World War will, when the victory is 
won, again be a valuable contribution to the 
postwar period. 
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New Extra-Long-Taper 


PIPE REAMER 


* Doesn’t thin 
pipe wall 


* Reams only 
the burr 


* Does the 
job easily 
















@ With easy feather-light ratcheted strokes 
of this new reamer you whisk the burr from 
any pipe—but only the burr. For the extra- 
long taper of this Rimaip tool keeps you 
from thinning pipe or conduit wall, prevents 
splitting or flaring. You save work —and 
pipe. It’s complete with ratchet handle— 
or you may buy reamer unit only, for use 
in your Rigaip OOR threader handle. Try 
this smart reamer — at your Supply House. 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY = Elyria, Ohio 


Rrikaatb 


* PIPE TOOLS x 
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NEW Model ty? 
Full- Revoluing 
HANDI-CRANE 


@ HERE’S the heavy duty load lifter and transporter 
you've been waiting for... a husky full-revolving trac- 
tor crane that handles heavy loads with ease, travels 
anywhere in the plant or yard, cuts hours and dollars 
off your materials-handling costs. 


EASIER STEERING under heavy loads with exclusive new extra- 
heavy front end construction. 


LIVE BOOM, with separate boom topping winch, makes accurate 
spotting easy, adds safety. 


WIDER FRONT AXLE adds stability for traveling with heavy 
loads, for lifting with boom to the side. 


Write or wire for Prices, Data and Delivery Information 


> 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Northern California 
1301-59th STREET, EMERYVILLE 8 « Pledmont 8100 


Southern California 


444] SANTA FE AVE., LOS ANGELES Tl + Kimball 7141 


EQUIPMENT 
SALES 


RENTAL 
SERVICE 














UTAH | 


SHOP ADDITION—M. Morrin & Son, Salt Lake City, was awarded 
contract by the U. S. Engineer Office, 500 State St., Salt Lake City, 
for the construction of an addition to Brace Shop at Bushnell General 
Hospital, near Brigham City, in the amount of $16,900. 





IMPROVEMENTS—The War Production Board has issued priorities 
for improvements costing $110,000 at the Spokane and Vancouver 
plants of the Aluminum Company of America. The work at the Van- 
couver plant consists of the installation of a system to eliminate the 
escape of dust and gas, which will involve the sinking of two wells 
and the installation of two pumps, costing $110,500. The Spokane plant 
will install unit heaters to provide forced cooling on screwdown motors 
of hot mills at an estimated cost of $1,110. 


ADDITION—At a cost of about $14,000, an addition 109 x 54 feet 
in area will be constructed adjoining the machine shop of the Wash- 
ington Iron Works at 1500 Sixth Ave., Seattle. 


WAREHOUSE AND OFFICE BUILDING—West Coast Grocery Co, 
has announced the purchase of five acres of ground on Railroad Avenue, 
Tacoma, where it will erect a 2-story 200 x 700 warehouse and office 
building at a cost of $300,000. 


ADDITION—An addition to the machine shop structure of Peter 
Ivanoff at 420 W. Canal Street, Seattle, is planned at an estimated cost 
of $3,000. 


PLANT ADDITION—The Burke Millwork Co. at 3201 Fremont Ave., 
Seattle, has completed plans for the construction of a frame storage and 
assembly building at their plant. The building is to be 189 x 64 feet in 
area and will cost about $20,000. 


SHOP ADDITION—A frame addition 60 x 40 feet in area and 
estimated to cost about $3500 will be constructed adjoining the main 
shop building of the Hydraulic Supply Co. at 7500 Eighth Ave. S., 
Seattle. 


CONTRACT AWARD—Thurburn & Logozo, 4608-36th St. S.W, 
Seattle, have been awarded government contract for construction of a 
cadet nurses’ home for the Virginia Mason Hospital, Seattle. 


SHINGLE MILL-—Construction of a shingle mill at 1825 E. 11th St, 
Tacoma, to cost $5000, will be built by J. E. and J. A. Squires. 


RECONSTRUCTION—Polson Lumber Shingle Co., 
of $5,500. 


SHOP BUILDING—O. B. Daniels, Orpheum Bldg., Seattle, has been 
authorized by Todd Seattle Shipyards, Inc., to proceed with the con- 
struction of a $14,500 frame shop building at Plant B, 2400-11th Ave. 
S.W., Seattle. 


ELEVATOR ENLARGEMENT—The Myrick Elevator Co. will con- 
struct a 100,000-bushel capacity addition to its grain elevator at Myrick 
station, costing petween $25,000 and $30,000. Guy Hugunin of Pen- 
dleton has been given the contract. 








Additional Spot Authorization 
For Reconversion to 
Civilian Production 


San Francisco 


Duart Mfg. Co., Ltd., permanent wave machines. 
Max Hoefner, brass embossing dies. 

Master Baker Oven Mfg. Co., revolving tray ovens. 
San Francisco Bedding Co., box springs. 

Shreve & Co., silver-plated holloware. 

Sleep Craft, Inc., box springs. 

Specialty Mfg. Co., inner spring mattresses. 


States Batteries, Ltd., of No. California, replacement storage batteries. 


Other Northern California 


Berkeley—Associated Industries, steel incinerators. 
Ambassador Venetian Blind Co., steel slat venetian blinds. 
Skewis Sound Systems, electric heaters, portable. 
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Hoquiam, plans 7 
to rebuild two dry kilns recently destroyed by fire at mill B, at a cost ' 
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Oakland—Hoyt Heater Co. of No. Calif., gas-fired stor. water heaters. 
Empire Foundry Co., Inc., indoor fireplace equipment. 
Joslin Mfg. Co., dual sleeping equipment. 
<a American Tractor Equip. Co., land planes, farm machinery. 
Malsbary Mfg. Co., steam vapor cleaners. 
Fresno —Buckner Mfg. Co., mechanical sprinkle and accessories. 
Price Welding Co., farm scrapers. 
Lodi—Werner’s Mfg. Co., safe deposit boxes and utility metal filing 
cabinets 
Modes to—Frank J. Hudson, water well casing 
Miller Mfg. Co., Miller feed mill 
H. C. Shaw Co., drawbars for wood bar harrow sections 
Stockion—Moore Bquipment Co., orchard ridgers and disc harrows 
Harris Mfg. Co., broadcast seeders 
San Jose—Western Mfg. Co., hydraulic automobile lifts 
- Western Pump Co., Inc., deep well turbine pumps 


Watsonville—P. J. Freirmuth Co., water well casing 


Los Angeles 

Diamond Mattress Co., box springs. 

Premier Bed & Spring Co., box springs, innerspring mattresses. 

Bailey Schmitz Co., box springs, dual sleeping equipment. 

Rose-Derry Co. of ‘Calif., innerspring mattresses for infants’ cribs. 

The Edan Co., innerspring mattresses. 

C. P. Tenold, metal storage cabinets. 

The Inco Co., coil and box bed springs and innerspring mattresses. 

Hudson Mfg. Co., metal household furniture. 

MacMillen Mfg. Co., cake turners, spatula type. 

Holloway Machine Shop, lawn sprinklers. 

F & W Foundry, aluminum cooking utensils. 

Los Angeles Bedding Co., innerspring mattresses. 

Aerco Corporation, pumps (tire, hand). 

Electrical Products Corp., metal signs. 

Hammel Radiator Engineering Co., portable barbecue stove. 

Shaw Machine & Tool Co., plate making equipment. 

20th Century Lites, Inc., neon signs. 

Aircraft Specialties Co., towel, shoe, and hosiery racks. 

Hudson Plating Works, spoons. 

Poulson & Nardon, Inc., aluminum food containers for overseas ship- 
ments; aluminum fishing tackle and fly boxes, bait cans. 

Superior Bedding Co., innerspring mattresses. 

Sam W. LeWinter, gas range connectors. 

Enterprise Iron Works, manhole frames and covers. 

Gillcraft Furniture Co., sofa beds. 

Bor-Lenz Enterprises, cigarette lighters. 

Gem Art & Rug Needle Co., needles for rug punch work. 

Babylon Lamp & Shade Co., Inc., wooden table lamps and floor lamps. 

A. J. Bayer Co., stair rail. 

Pacific Southwest Pipe Co., lighting poles. 

C. B. Van Vorst Co., box springs. 

Bauman Bros. Furn. "Mfg. Co., box springs, innerspring mattresses. 

Burbank—Acme Tool & Mfg. Co., photographic equipment. 

El Monte—Blue Devil Mfg. Co., fishing tackle leaders. 

Huntington Park—Engineering Associates, fishing swivels. 

Inglewood—C. H. Honnell Co., metal household tables. 

Pomona—H. W. Loud Machine Works, paper holders for wrapping 
tissues. 

Riverside—E. S. Moody, printing press equipment. 

Roscoe—Charles P. Kakac, concrete incinerators (domestic). 

Rosemead—Harold C. Landmesser, house trailers. 








Heavy Duty 
Jaw Crushers 


i 
Seruing Industry over 5O Years | 


Peak Production at Low Cost 


Manufacturers of Limestone Pulverizers, 
Gravel or Rock Crushing and Screening 

Conveying and Screening Equip- 
ment, Chemical Grinders and Mixers. 










150 to 200 tons per 
Hr. Crushing Steam 
Shovel Rock to 5" 
and 6" minus. Size 
24 x 42 wt. 54,200 Ibs. 


CRUSHER a¢ PULVERIZER CO. 





2915-17 North Morket St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 
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CAST STEEL 


FLANGED FITTINGS 






Every FLANGED FITTING poured by Los Angeles 
Steel Casting Co. carries the name NIKELADIUM%, It’s 


your assurance of quality and performance because each 
fitting is cast under rigid supervision. When you need 
flanged fittings, select a product which is backed by a 
consistent record of quality. Your local dealer can sup- 


ply you — demand NIKELADIUM* fittings. 


* NIKELADIUM is not just steel but a standard of quality. 





REIL LETT EEO, 
FITTINGS SOLO THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 
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NEWS ‘ABOUT THOSE WHO DISTRIBUTE. ‘AND. 
eo INDUSTRIAL ene AND MATERIALS: 





INDS 





en 





Ed S. Hudson, for 
the past two years su- 
perintendent of heat 
treating with the Navy 
Department at the Na- 
val Air Station in Ala- 
meda, is now associated 
with Western Forge & 
Tool Works, Oakland, 
as forging engineer and 
metallurgist consultant, 
it is announced by 
O. W. Busse, manager. 
He is also instructor in 
applied metallurgy un- 
der the War Training 
Program at the Univer- 
sity of California. 





the 


R. W. Pointer, 
Pointer-Willamette Company, has announced 
that his firm has been appointed Northwest 
distributor for Autocar heavy duty trucks. 
In addition to the company’s three manufac- 
turing plants at Portland, Seattle and Billings, 


owner-manager of 


Mont., a new plant is being established at 
Spokane. 


Joining with eight other subsidiaries to 
become Moore Business Forms, Inc., the 
Pacific Manifolding Book Co. of Emeryville 
and Los Angeles has announced a change in 
name. W. H. Mordy, general manager, will 
retain his position as director of the Western 
operations for the company and will, in addi- 
tion, serve as vice president of Moore Busi- 
ness Forms, Inc. 


Herbert C. Becker, liaison engineer for 
Eitel-McCullough, Inc., has returned to the 
field as field representative of the company. 
Orrin H. Brown, industrial relations and per- 
sonnel director for the past two years has be- 
come head of the sales engineering depart- 
ment. 


R. N. Kuist, for many years sales represen- 
tative in Seattle for the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, has succeeded Bruce Findlay as man- 
ager of the company’s Seattle office. The latter 
was manager for 23 years and has retired. 


The Aircraft Accessories Corp. has changed 
its name to Aireon Manufacturing Corp. 
Appointment of Ralph R. Gunderson as sales 
manager of the brake division of Aircraft 
Accessories Corp. was announced by John B. 
Walker, vice president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Gunderson is the author of “The Brakeman's 


Handbook.” 


Ronald H. Dallas has been named assistant 
general sales manager of Glass Containers, 
Inc., Los Angeles. Dallas, well known in west- 
ern aanili has served over 20 years with Glass 
Containers, Inc. and its predecessor company 
in various capacities, the most recent of which 
was as production manager. T. J. Conry takes 
over this position in production department. 
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J. J. Buhler has been appointed North- 
western regional manager for Plomb Tool 
Co. Los Angeles. 


E. C. Hammet has been appointed sales 
manager for M. N. Thackaberry, Los Angeles. 
He formerly was connected with the Indepen- 
dent Pneumatic Tool Company. 


Hal Young, Kelite service engineer, recently 
returned from the Hawaiian Islands, has been 
appointed service supervisor in the Los An- 
geles area. 


Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, an- 
nounce the return of L. R. Hawkins to district 
managership at Los Angeles, Henry Harkner 
being transferred to Newark, New Jersey. 


Saverite Engineering Co., Los Anveles, an- 
nounce the appointment of Nott-Atwater Co., 
Spokane, as their representatives for Eastern 
Washington, Northern Idaho and Western 
Montana. 


L. O. Carroll, formerly assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Dodge 
Manufacturing Company, Mishawaka, Ind., 
and succeeding C. I. Burt, retired, is now Pa- 
cific Coast district manager for the company 
with headquarters at 55 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco. 


Jack L. Ashby of Oakland has been named 
general sales manager of the iron and steel 
division of Kaiser Co., Inc. Norman H. Ba- 
laam, also of Oakland will be district sales 
manager for Southern California. Fred E. 
Lord, formerly manager of purchases, has been 
appointed district sales manager for the Pacific 
Northwest area with company offices opened 
the first of the year in the Corbett Building, 
Portland, Oregon. Bert S. Inch, formerly ex- 
ecutive assistant to Edgar F. Kaiser, has been 
appointed general sales manager of the Per- 
manente Metals Corporation, Permanente. 


Dean Swift, formerly of Seattle, announces 
the opening of offices in New York City. He 
will represent the Western Gear Works’ plants 
at Seattle, Wash., Lynwood and Vernon, Calif., 
and Western Gear's associate plant, the Pacific 
Gear & Tool Works of San Francisco. 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company an- 
nounces that Fred G. Stolle has been promoted 
to the position of supervisor of special prod- 
ucts sales for the company’s Western division 
and will be transferred from the Los Angeles 
district to the company’s headquarters in San 
Francisco. James C. Kilgore succeeds him. 


Chicago-Latrobe Twist Drill Works has 
opened a branch warehouse and sales office at 
2043 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles. J. C. Malu- 
gen is in charge. 


‘ 

Ralph B. Knott has become associated with 
the Pacific Coast office of McKinsey & Co., 
San Francisco, being transferred from the 
Chicago office. He was formerly controller of 
International Mineral & Chemical Corpora- 
tion of Chicago. 
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J. W. Lauts John Swan 


J. W. Lauts has been appointed genecal 
sales manager of the Kinney Housewares Di- 
vision of the Kinney Aluminum Company of 
Los Angeles. Key men chosen to help build 
Mr. Lauts’ national sales organization are; 
George Brady, sales manager of Central Divi- 
sion; John Swan, sales manager of Western 
Division, headquarters Los Angeles; E. P. 
“Eddie” Richter, sales manager of the Eastern 
Seaboard area. 


Leslie E. Howard has been appointed sales 
engineer for the Spokane and Salt Lake City 
territories of the Gould Commercial Division, 
National Battery Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Elliott R. Vinson of Alameda, former elec- 
tronics technician at the U. S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Alameda, has been appointed electronic 
tube specialist for the Pacific Coast district, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 











Roger H. Lueck, formerly connected with 
the American Can Company’s Pacific division 










returns to San Francisco offices from New - 
York to assume duties as Coast manager of § yi 
sales. two 
C. W. McDanigl, formerly director, vice- ows 
president in charge of sales, and secretary of | 
the Fostoria Pressed Steel Corporation, has 
joined Newmac Co., Ltd., San Francisco, and 
will direct public relations activities through- § Vib 





of v 
Ken 
B vib 


shes 





out the eleven Western States, Alaska, Pacific 
Islands and the Orient. 





S. B. Maher, for a number of years vice 






president and general sales manager of the § she; 
Cooper Company before joining General Elec- € the 
tric in 1943, has began appointed as managet § rub 






of General Electric's distributing branch in 
Los Angeles. Frank P. Barnes, also of General 
Electrit staff since 1937, has been promoted to 
district representative for the Transmitter 
Division and will make his headquarters in 
San Francisco. 
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Palmer A. Hewlett, formerly representative 
at Washington for Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., San Diego, has been appointed 
export sales director, with headquarters at San 
Diego. Harvey C. Tafe succeeds Mr. Hewlett 
at Washington, while O. E. Mecham succeeds 
Mr. Tafe as service director for the company. 
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Frank Gawan has been appointed sales en- 
gineer for Joy & Cox, Denver. 







Bethlehem Steel Company announces that 
it has acquired all the stock of Pacific Coast 
Forge Company, which will continue its busi- 
ness with offices at S. Spokane Street and 26th 
Avenue, $.W., Seattle, Washington under the 
following executive organization: H. H. 
Fuller, vice president; P. W. Cotton, general 
manager of sales; E. B. Hill, assistant treas- 
urer and assistant secretary, L. G. Knight, 
assistant to vice president. The plant at Seattle 
will be under the management of T. S. Clin- 
gan, general manager and C. H. Beattie, gen- 
eral superintendent. 
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Bench Press—Reimuller Brothers Co. announce 
a new Hy-Speed Precision punch press which 
can be used as a pipe vise, tensile or compression 
testing machine or a shear for plate or rounds. 
It is made in a 5-ton size, has a 5 x 6-inch platen 
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with seven inches of ram movement, and only 
two levers are used in the hydraulic foot control, 
leaving operator’s hands free when operating. 





eral Reimuller Brothers Co., Franklin Park, Ill. 
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rough- § Vibration Mount—Rexon, a radically new type 
Pacific @ of vibration mount, is announced by Hamilton 


Kent Mfg. Co. Rexon utilizes the time-proven 
vibration dampening properties of rubber in 


rs vice & shear, but with no possibility of overloading the 
of the § shear elements. This unique property stems from 
l Elec-® the use of a special “X” type design of the 
anaget § rubber element which acts in shear at the points 
nch in § of the “X’’ under normal loading, but in com- 
seneral § pression when the load exceeds the rated capacity 
oted to of the mount. No rubber-to-metal bonds, either 
smittet § mechanical or chemical, are used. Rexon mounts 
ters in § have almost the double deflection for a given 
load when compared against standards previ- 
._ ously recorded. Installation of Rexon mounts 
ntative @ increases the overall height of machines only 
ee Air- 1, to 2 in. Hamilton Kent Mfg. Co., Kent, O. 
ointed 
,at San 
lewlett = 
icceeds § "Silent" Screw Machine Attachment — A 
mpany. jm 2€w stock tube, eliminating the clattering and 
banging of the rapidly whirling bar stock, mak- 
les en- & ing it possible to carry on conversation between 
rows of busy automatigs and thereby eliminating 
nervous strain, particularly to women operators, 
es that 9 1s called the “C-T Silent Stock Tube.” Corlezt- 
: Coast § T«rner Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
ts busi- 
id 26th 126 
der the } Comper Transmission Rings—Rings formerly 
H. H.@ made of rubber to prevent gear breakage in 
general @ the event of jamming in power transmission 
t_treas- @ have been found to increase their service life five 
Knight, § times when made of compar, a vinyl resin deriva- 
Seattle § tive. The material is compounded to give the 
3. Clin- § necessary flexibility, elasticity and abrasion for 









ie, gen- § cach particular application. Resistoflex Corp., 


Belleville, N. Zz 
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Metal Plating on Glass and Ceramics— 
The unusual adhesion obtained by Electro Plas- 
tic Processes in plating on plastic materials has 
been further adapted for application to glass and 
ceramics. Laboratory and field tests indicate 
greatly improved hermetic sealing, and adhesion 
obtained is much better than that of other com- 
monly used methods. Either class or ceramic 
cases can be plated with a metallic band for sol- 
dering to metallic end caps or insulators plated 
for solder sealing to metallic containers. Electro 
Plastic Processes, Chicago, Ill. 
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Conveyor—The Tote-All Conveyor, a light- 
weight, portable endless belt type conveyor, 
available in two lengths, 13 ft. 9 in., and 20 ft., 
may be driven by an electric motor or a gasoline 
engine. Conveyor comes equipped with a 114 
h.p. gasoline engine, or a 2.3 h.p. engine for 
heavy-duty work, or conveyor may be had with- 
out power unit, where user has his own motor. 
Normal belt speed is 420 r.p.m., and variable 
speed drive pulley is available if desired. Coal- 
toter Conveyor Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Water-cooled Generator —A silent 200 KW 
generator, hermetically sealed within a strong, 
single cast frame, is one of the six TOCCO 
process induction heating machines exhibited in 





Cleveland recently. Water enters through the 
lower water line and circulates within, leaving 


through the upper or outlet line. Resilient 
mountings prevent any contact of generator and 
base. The Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Diesel Generating Plant—Originally designed 
for marine service but equally suitable for indus- 
trial applications where small size and maximum 
output are factors, a new model diesel generat- 
ing plant is now being produced by Bardco 
Manufacturing & Sales Company of Los Angeles 
and Dayton. Both are direct current model and 
alternating current model have the same rating 





at 40 KW for continuous service, and both 
models have the new single-bearing Bardco gen- 
erators, operating at 1800 rpm. Bardco auto- 
matic safety controls prevent operation at unsafe 
temperature or oil pressure levels by stopping 
the plant when pressure reaches predetermined 
levels. The generators are powered with model 
T126 Chrysler six-cylinder diesel engines, con- 
nected to the generators by patented Bardco 
flexible couplings. Bardco Manufacturing & Sales 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Laboratory and Industrial Apron — These 
aprons are particularly well suited for operations 
in laboratories, battery shops, metal platers, 
dairies, tanneries, canneries, machine shops and 
on the farm. A vinyl resin coating makes the 
high grade cotton fabric waterproof, acid proof, 
alkali proof, oil and grease resistant. The aprons 
are flexible, constructed with hemmed edges, re- 
inforced neck and waist tapes. B. F. Goodrich 


Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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Plastic Rivet —The Plastics 
Victory 


Division of the 
Manufacturing Company have developed 





in all-plastic rivet Lag Ider in one piece named 
the ‘Des-Rivet can be applied with a sim- 
ple gun from one side of a partition, no bucking 
ecessary, is not affected by a wide range of 
te changes, and has the quality of in- 
f ng in strength at extremely low tempera 

e..4 Mfg. ¢ South Pasadena, Calif 


Designed t upp up to five 
R.M.S. Junior 


hinner, oils 


Paint Pump 
pra\ iltaneously, the 


lel paint pump delivers aa 





ray painting materials to the guns 














gu 
und C trol ) use OF a 
pressure pot, th work directly 
f ginal rs as well as 
f the standard 10-gallon container provided 
with | >». Unit is compact and weighs but 
5 Ibs. « plete; it is furnished with an air surge 
< suring smooth, uniform de of 
C egulator, pressure ul 
nd t | line valves with standard spray f 
tings. S$ en Air Bru Paint Compa 





c clutch and brake forms 


this compact and completely self- 
otor driven gear reduction unit 
planetary reduction of 450 to 1 is 
provided, with an additional worm and sector 
reduction of 30 to 1, giving a total reduction of 
Maximum torque on the drive shaft 
inch pounc is. For use in a 28-volt sys- 


Engineering & Mfg. Corp., L 


ith magneti 
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Polishing Wheel Cemeni——Michigan Bleach 
& Chemical Company announces a new synthetic 


polishing wheel cement, ‘“Gripmaster,”” which 


does n glaze’ on the wheel and which fits 
ill grades of adhesives. Gripmaster dries quickly 
t ro temperature, has greater flexibilitv, and 





does not need stirring. Full gallon sample offered 
to any Company writing on their r tterhead 


Michigan Blea Detroit, Mu 





& Chemical C 
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Logging Arch —The Hyster Co 


yring arch over 1,000 


announces a 
pounds lighter in 
lizing tubular construction, the main 
in diameter to give increased cable 
juipped with a top horizontal roll to 
ding from hillsides, this new unit 








has the same load capacities and strength as the 
former Hyster d8 A-frame arch. H)ster Co 
nD ) 

} , )) 
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throughout long line fibres of 
best grade stos, the whole mixed with spe- 
cial heat-resistant binder and formed into con- 


tinuous lengths, is introduced by Greene, Tweed 
& Co. This plastic — , while not intended 
to replace braided or plaited packings, has been 
found advantageous for installation in panes, 
valves and on rotating shafts of steam and chemi- 
cal equipment a ne, Tweed & C Neu 
York, N. Y 


138 
The Lagan No. 840 quick 
handles bar ste ck up to 


and has such 


Gear Turret Lathe 
change gear turret lathe 


ling 5/8 in 





and includ 





| bearing spin- 
dle mounting; adjustable gibs to compensate for 


; and self lubricat- 











ing bronze bearings protecting 35 vital points 
lathe. The easily operated quick change 
gear box on the lathe 


~rovides 48 threads and 


feeds in either direction to the carriage, and 
another interesting feature of this la the is its 


spline 
in the load screw through a worm drive friction 


automatic apron which « perates from a 





clutch for both longitudinal and cross feeds 
Logan Engineering ( Chicag 
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Disc Grinder —A new all pag ose disc grinder 


for any type of metal, wood or plastic material 
has been developed by the Kin it-Collins Coin- 
pany. Made in two similar models, regular and 
heavy-duty, the principal features of design and 
construction are, 30-inch disc with 26-inch high 
grinding area, hydraulic controls, accurate posi- 
tion stop, ventilated table, and paper or cloth 
discs may be removed and replaced without re- 
moving the A conveniently located 
handle operates the hydraulic valve and a 10- 
inch handwheel controls every hydraulic opera- 
tion. Kindt-Collins Co., Cleveland, O/ 
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Floor Machine —In one operation, incrusted 

grease, metal cuttings and dirt are cut 
loose and picked up from heavy traffic industrial 
Tennant ‘‘K” industrial floor ma- 
chine. Dirt and grease are sheared from floors 
by a heavy duty 16-inch drum type steel wire 
brush revolving at 1725 R.P.M., driven by a 
powerful gasoline or electric motor. Brush hurls 
metal bits and heavy soilage into built-in pan 
hopper while powerful vacuum fan sucks lighter 
material into bag. Machine can also be used for 
floor sanding and steel wool buffing. G. H. Ten- 
nant Company, Minneapolis, Minn 


steel disc 


grime, 


floors by this 
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Direct-Line Swaged Hook——For the first time, 
Poulson & Nardon, Inc., offer a hook that can 
be swaged to the cable, thereby eliminating 
splicing. This hook has a straight shank and is 
1ade from alloy stecl in a precision stamping 
full s trength 


that retains the 
Besides its swaging feature, 


operation charac- 
teristics of the steel 
it has flattened sides, smooth inside surface, 
round throat, ample radius, and finished point 


Poulson & Nardon, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Automatic Tube Master—Model 3CP, a new, 
completely automatic, Leonard Tube Master for 
squaring, burring, flaring and beading ferrous 
and non-ferrous tubing, sizes 1/8 in. to 3 in 
O.D., is now available. Like its predecessor, the 
1942 Tube Master, it eliminates hand tools and 
dies in squaring, flaring, burring and beading 
non-ferrous cs oe operations Model 3CP has 
greater is completely automatic 
will handle ferrous as well as non-ferrous tubing 
in all four operations. Leonard Precision Prod. 
ucts Co., Garden Grove, Calif. 
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Springless Scale Mechanism—Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. announce an improved Kron ball. 
bearing, P dial double pendulum type 
Combining rugged construc. 
sensitivity, it speeds wel 
batching, measuring and testing 
operations with accuracy and depend: shiliey Fea- 

ring specially designed ball bearings, the gear 


capacity, 





ringless 
scale mechanism 


tion with € 





reme 


ing, counting, 





sector and shafts carrying the indicator and pen. 
lulum arm weights are all mounted in fixed 
centers. This assures perfect alignment at all 
times and prevents these parts from being un- 
seated even when they are subjected to shocks 


Towne Mfg. ¢ 


tarring vibrations. Yale € 
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Protractor —Pipe, structural 
yuickly and accurately 
cutting on any angle to one-half of a degree 
with the Trumark Protractor manufactured 
the Tru-Line Corporation. Trumark Protractors 
are made in two stock models, three sizes. Built 
for this protractor is made of pre- 


shape Ss and flat 


' } 
shects are ¢ scribed tor 


hard service, 





cision-machined cast bronze alloy and steel tub- 
ing. Joints are large in diameter and contain 
special fibre bearings which hold the correct ten- 
sion and maintain positive alignment, and the 
marking arm is absolutely rigid throughout its 
travel. Trv-Line Corp., Los Angele 5, Calif. 
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Are Torch —The 9000 Arc 
flame of intense 
grees F., which Is 


Torch provides an 
electric heat, approximatels 
9000 de pure heat without 
oxygen or other gas to contaminate the weld, 
having no pressure to force molten metal away 
or to blow holes in light sections. Can be used 








electric welder for welding 
illoys, brass, bronze, red brass 
silicon bronze, nickel sil- 


C or DC 
aluminum and its 
phosphorous bronze, 
ver, cast iron and other copper and non-ferrous 


with any 


metals and alloys. For pre-heating a!! metals 
P rior to welding, for straightening and spear. + 
for hard surfacing where wear-resisting met 
are used. Mid-States Equipment Co., Chi 


iin 
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Resistance Welding—written for the non- 
technician, the booklet, “Tomorrow's Production 
Today by Resistance Welding” is a brief review 
of what resistance welding has accomplished, 
what it is now doing to speed the war effort, 
at t its future | for post-war 
metal fabricators will be, because of lessons 
under stress of war. Resistance Welder 


ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


learned 


Mfrs.’ Ass 
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Refrigerator Manual—General Electric of- 
fers to servicemen a comprehensive household 
refrigerator service manual, covering all models 
equip} ved with the G-E ScotchYoke Sealed ma- 
chines, manufactured since 1934. An expanded 
cross-reference type index, 300 pictures and 
and detailed descriptions, cover all 
of the “whys” and “hows” of the many dif- 
ferent models now in customers’ homes. General 
Electric Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
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You owe it to yourself to keep 
_ posted—only the efficient business 
| survives under the strain and pres- 
| sure of the war effort. Literature | 
listed in these columns may be just 
the answer to your need for greater 
production, substitute materials or | 
knowledge of how to care for your | 
equipment. Just drop a note. to _ 
Western Industry, 503 Market St., 
San Francisco, and copies will be 
forwarded to you. If you do not use . 
business letterheads, please name 
your company affiliation. 
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Cable Swager—Standard Machinery Company 
have new catalog describing in detail the ‘'Stand- 
ard” cable swager. Standard Machinery Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I 
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Manual on Public Relations —"Good Pub- 
lic Relations for the General Contractor,” a 24- 
page manual on the building of public good 
will, has been published by the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America as part of its public 
relations program for the general contracting 
industry. Manual was prepared by Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Inc., contains a public relations 
chart, sample advertisements, and project signs 
and posters for the use of contractors. Associated 
General Contractors of America, Inc., New 
York. N.Y. 
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Injection Molding Machine—tester-Phoe- 
nix, Inc., recently printed a four-page booklet 
about their injection molding machines entitled 
“Shaping the Things of Tomorrow.” Lester- 
Phoenix, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Maintenance of Tools and Dies— The 
Welding Equipment & Supply Co. has just re- 
leased a 40-page catalog, illus rating and describ- 
ing the various applications of ‘“‘Eurika Tool 
Steel Welding Electrodes” employed in proper 
maintenance of tools and dies. This publication 
contains all necessary technical data, including 
necessary information on heat treatment. Victor 
Equipment Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Federal Agencies—cCitizens National Com- 
mittee, Inc., has just released a descriptive tabu- 
lation of 428 functional units of the Federal 
Government designed to provide interested citi- 
zens with enough accurate information to launch 
them into consideration of what government 
should do and how it should operate after V-day. 
To that end, it provides the name, a description 
of the function, the method and year of crea- 
tion, and the appropriation and estimated aver- 
age personnel for each of the agencies listed as 
of June 30, 1944. Citizens Nativ 
Inc., Washington, D.C. 
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Monthly Availability Lists W alker-Jamie- 


son, in their expanded October issue of their 
“Industrial Availability Booklet,’’ lists such 
items as tubes, test equipment, industrial sound 
systems, timers, relays, x-ray machines, constant 
voltage transformers, condensers, resistors, 
flashlight storage batteries, etc., available from 
stock. Walter-Jamieson, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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Electronic Products—Nine types of elec- 
tronic tubes for specialized applications are 
described in a new 24-page bulletin published 
by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. Technical 
sections of the bulletin give specifications, basic 
circuit diagrams and suggested applications for 
products and accessories. $}/rania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Salem, Mass. 
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Punching Units—cCatalog “H,” just off the 


illustrates and describes the new Wales 
type “H” hole-punching units which punch 
holes in flanges, angles, container sides and 
similar shaped and formed work without mak- 
ing expensive, a single penpent, cam 
action dies. Wales-Strippit Co North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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After Cooler -Niagara Blower Company 1s- 
sue a Bulletin No. 98 with colored operating 
drawing of the Niagara Aero After Cooler. 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 
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Resistance Welding — Progressive Welder 
Co. has published a 60-page two-color 11 x 
81/-in. book containing scores of illustrated ex- 
amples of resistance welding applications 
designed as a guide to the variety of uses to 
which resistance welding adapts itself and 
whether the work is to be brought to the ma- 
chine or the equipment brought to the work in 
fixtures. Progressive Welder Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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CESCO Snap-fast 
| Face Shields 


MAKE LIFE SAFER AND EASIER 


HERE'S WHY: *Clear, sturdy plastacele 
visors assure protection. *New, exclusive 
CESCO design permits 15-second visor 
replacement—visors snap off and on with 
a turn of the fingers—held fast by spring 
clips. *Extra comfortable—contour- 
shaped, adjustable headgear, soft leather 
sweatbands. 


You'll be glad to know complete details. 


STYLE 748—8'%4xl6-in. 
visor, fibre half crown 





STYLE 438—Helmet 
style face shield, with re- 
placeable extra-heavy 
7 xI1-in. 


window 


STYLE 439—7x15-in. visor, 
with half crown and bottom 
guard (shown at left) 


STYLE749— equipped with 
10 x 16-in. visor, open-top 
headgear (shown at top) 





CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Distributor 
PACIFIC METALS CO., Ltd. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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FOR SAFETY 
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Measuring Instruments and Controls —A 28- 
page catalog issue of “Modern Precision” is 
announced by Leeds & Northrup Co. describing 
the instruments for measuring by each of L. & 
N.’s four pyrometric methods: thermocouple, 
rayotube, thermohm, and optical. A large chart 
shows the particular instrument model which is 
available in each case, and another section is 
devoted to a discussion of L. & N. heat-treating 
furnaces. Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Electrical Signals—The new Faraday 61 cata- 
log of electrical signals, handsome and easy to 
use with its quick-find indexing system, con- 
tains helpful engineering data and wiring dia- 
grams, tables of electrical characteristics and 
especially good photographs for illustrations. 
Faraday Electric Corporation, Adrian, Mich. 
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Porcelain Enamel —An 8-page booklet entitled 
“Interesting and Useful Facts About Porcelain 
Enamel,” presenting the advantages of porcelain 
enamel and giving a brief story on how porce- 
lain enamel is made, together with a detailed 
list of products and fields where porcelain en- 
amel is used to best advantage, is released by the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute, Washington, D.C. 
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Neutral Baths —A revised and enlarged edition 
of their Holden Neutral Bath Folder No. 120, 
containing information on neutral baths used for 
hardening and tempering metals, and including 
data on Holden “Flow Heat Treatment” and the 
new speed Nitriding Process, is offered by the 
A. F. Holden Company, New Haven, Conn. 
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Ethyl Cellulose—Two technical booklets on 
ethyl cellulose, base of many plastics, flexible 
lacquers, quick-drying varnishes, inks, adhesives, 
fabric coatings and electrical insulation, have 
been published by Hercules Powder Company's 
Cellulose Products Dept. The first 48-page book- 
let entitled ‘The Properties and Uses of Ethyl 
Cellulose,” describes the characteristics which 
have resulted in ethyl cellulose being accepted 
for so many industrial uses, and the second, en- 
titled ‘‘Ethy! Cellulose Formulations with Resins 
and Plasticizers” shows the practical use of ethyl 
cellulose. Hercules Powder Company, W ilming- 
ton, Delaware. , 
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Brochure —The Western Asbestos Co. offers its 
brochure briefly outlining its products and ser- 
vices, and illustrating and describing its com- 
plete activities. Western Asbestos Company, 
San Francisco. 
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Descriptive Booklet —The American Engi- 
neering Company have published an attractive 
informative booklet of 20 pages in four sections 
to acquaint its readers with the men, machines, 
and manufacturing facilities available at Ameri- 
can Engineering Company in order to accom- 
modate production needs without extending 
capital investment during present and peace- 
time operations. The booklet gives a brief pic- 
ture of the company’s background, its ability, 
its products, the work it does, its plants and 
equipment and invites questions of its trained 
engineers. American Engineering Company, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pipe-Line Installations—A new 12-page illus- 
trated booklet, “Oxyacetylene Pipe Line Instal- 
lations” has been issued by Air Reduction, manu- 
facturers of industrial and rare gases and weld- 
ing and cutting equipment, giving a concise 
description of typical oxyacetylene pipe line 
plans for various size industrial plants. Details 
on pipe sizes, central depot location, station out- 
lets, safety devices, and other pertinent data are 
included, and scheatic diagrams of piping layouts 
for typical plants ranging from railroad shops 
to aircraft welding departments are among the 
many topics discussed. Air Reduction, New 
York, N.Y. 
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New Catalog—Continental Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. has just published a new 64-page 
catalog which is a picture story of the company’s 
facilities and products, one section illustrating 
the foundries, machine shops and roll shops at 
the Chicago, Pittsburgh, Wheeling and War- 
wood works, the other two sections dealing with 
Continental products including types of steel 
castings and rolling mill equipment and special 
machinery which Continental has produced. 
Continental Foundry & Machine Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 
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Multiple V-Belt Drive—A booklet prepared un- 
der the direction of the Engineering Research 
Committee of the Multiple V-Belt Drive Asso- 
ciation entitled “19 Reasons Why It Is the 
Dominant Drive of Industry” presents the basic 
advantages of a multiple V-belt drive. Multiple 
V-Belt Drive Association, Chicago, Ill. 
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Fluxes —A new catalog describing the complete 
line of “Superior’’ fluxes is announced by Supe- 
rior Flux Company. Included in the line are 20 
fluxes for welding, brazing, silver soldering, soft 
soldering, and low temperature alloy welding 
of ferrous and non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
For each flux listed there is included a detailed 
statement of its characteristics and a full sched- 
ule of list prices. Superior Flux Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Rivets —The Pheoll Mfg. Co. offer a 12-page 
illustrated manual on Hi-Shear rivets, a recent 
development of North American Aviation, Inc., 
featuring pertinent facts, greater advantages, 
gun and squeezer methods of installation, pro- 
gressive forming, correct length and simplicity 
of removal. Pheoll Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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,are you a PART-TIME 
container manufacturer? 


Engineering, designing and manufacturing shipping containers is 
a full-time job. And it’s a job for experts, too. The savings gained 
through the use of scientifically designed containers has proved this 
fact many times. 

Cabco Allbound Containers are a good example. They are mass- 
produced by this one organization from the tree in the forest to the 
completed eo or crate on your warehouse floor. You have the ad- 
vantage of a low first cost. Since they are fully assembled at the 
factory ... come to you in one piece complete... = can short-cut 
many “box making” operations. You need no machinery, not even a 
hammer and a nail to prepare your shipment. Cabcos can be set up, 
packed and shipped with your bare hands. 

Their scientific design — use of steel wire and reinforcements — 
provides a container of great strength, yet one which is extremely 
light. They are specially de- 
signed for the product they 
are to carry. As a result, tare 
weight is usually reduced 
considerably. 

Let Cabco’s“ full time’ con- 
tainer engineering help you. 
Write today giving details 
of your as Bt There’s no 
cost or obligation. 


































ALLBOUND Crates and Boxes 








Wedgewood Stoves 


Go to Market in 
CABCO CRATES 


The James Graham Mfg. Company put their 
container problems on Cabco’s production 
line and made three important savings. First: 
they reduced tare weight 25% on their 335 
pound Wedgewood stoves (old crate weighed 
67 pounds—Cabco Crate weighs 50 pounds). 
Second: they saved valuable warehouse 
space because scientifically constructed 
Cabcos store flat. Third: they saved the time 
formerly spent building their own crates be- 
cause Cabcos come to them completely fabri- 
cated and they found crating of stoves could 
be integrated with their assembly line— 
thus eliminating a bottle neck in production. 


Remember these facts when considering 
your own shipping problem, or better 
yet, get full information now. 


CALIFORNIA BARREL CO., LTD. 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 
2581 E. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, California 
501 Dooley Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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FOR FAST, 
EFFICIENT HANDLING... 


When you consider your material 


handling problems from raw mate- 


rial to finished product, there’s many 


a phase in which S-A’s combination 
of “equipment plus engineering” can 


be of practical, profitable assistance. 


S-A manufactures a complete line of 
conveyors, elevators, screens, feed- 
ers and crushers plus a wide variety 


of power transmission equipment. 
q 


In addition, S-A engineers have the 
vital ‘“‘know- how” of assembling 
equipment into handling systems 
designed to meet your specific re- 


quirements. 


Write us for further details. 


SILO 
STORAGE <— BUCKET 


ELEVATOR 


VANE 
FEEDE 
DRIVE 


Here is an S-A Bucket Elevator handling batch ingredients from 
a railroad track hopper to silo storage. From the silo, material 
is reclaimed by an underground S-A Belt Conveyor. An S-A Vane- 
type feeder regulates flow of material from hopper to elevator. 
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